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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The account of the Colonial Conference contained 
ia the Blue Book issued on Monday is likely to take 
a high value among historic documents ; but so far 
there has been a strange tendency to emphasize chiefly 
its less essential features. For this reason the Blue 
Book has generally been treated as hardly worthy 
of its great bulk. It is true that as compared 
with the conference of 1897, at which a great deal 
of very definite business was done in short time 
and recounted in short space, this conference may 
seem not quite to have justified the commotion it has 
made. But the conference met to discuss big things : 
federation, Imperial trade, Imperial defence. The con- 
ference was not likely to settle these, as the Colonial 
Stock Act was settled in 1897. But it has done more. 
It has settled that a conference is to take place every 
four years, and the establishment of Imperial discussion 
as an institution is a development which will be re- 
membered in the histories. The conference also pro- 
duced many speeches which one hopes will not be 
preserved in history. Mr. Brodrick was the worst 
offender ; and though Lord Selborne was interesting, 
if not sound, one would have liked to read instead 
more of what the more silent Premiers said on the 
several resolutions. 


As to Imperial defence the arrangements show an 
extraordinary difference in the views of the colonies. 
The total contribution is raised roughly by £105,000. 
Natal has increased her grant by £23,000 and New- 
foundland gives £3,000 instead of nothing. At the 
other end of the scale comes Canada who refuses to 
give anything at all. Absolutely no arrangements 
have been made in regard to military defence ; the 
omission would have been more serious if the war had 
not proved the readiness of the colonists to volunteer. 
What will be the full effect of the conference on pre- 
ferential trade we cannot yet tell, but the resolutions 
which the Premiers agreed to urge on their several 
Governments.show a unanimity and enthusiasm which 


» are almost revolutionary. Canada again was conspicuous 


and the effect of the preferences already given to English 
goods was discussed at great length. Mr. Tarte’s 
campaign has shown, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier appears to 
have maintained at the conference, that the manufac- 
turers grumble that they are not enough protected 
against competition, British included ; and on the 
other hand, the Board of Trade rather superfluously 
argued that, in spite of the preference, British goods 
were still heavily taxed. 


Several of the smaller resolutions passed have an 
important bearing on the realisation of empire asa state 
organism. The recommendation to adopt the principle 
of cheap postage between the different parts of the 
British Empire on ‘‘all newspapers and periodicals 
published therein” will be greatly welcomed in Canada, 
where British periodicals have been driven out by 
American editions. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is per- 
haps more likely than the last postmaster-general to 
heed the expressed wish of the Premiers that the 
Government should consider the question of the reduc- 
tion ofthe outgoing rate. Those who consider ‘‘ pro- 
tection” a term limited to fiscal concerns should notice 
the resolution passed on the regulation of the navigation 
laws. With discreet boldness it was moved that the 
Governments of the colonies and the United Kingdom 
should consider the wisdom of ‘‘ refusing the privileges 
of coastwise trade” all over the Empire to all nations 
that confine the corresponding trade along their own 
coasts to’ ships of their own nationality. This is the 
true protection, which is little more than the prevention 
of one nation from interfering with the freedom of trade 
of another nation. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg has been defeated for the fourth 
time in the Cape Parliament and in spite of Parliamen- 
tary precedent and personal dignity it seems that the 
Premier intends for sheer love of place to continue in 
office, a Bond slave to the Opposition, the scorn of his 
own party. He would rather, in spite of proverbs, be 
a dead letter than a “‘live” man. If ever there were a 
test case it was on the Defence Bill. The whole pro- 
tection of the Colony was at stake ; the voting divided 
by as sharp a division as possible the loyalists from the 
disloyalists ; and to add the final emphasis the amend- 
ment, which completely negatived the Government Bill, 
was proposed by Mr. Malan, the editor of ‘* Ons 
Land”, one of’ the ‘best proclaimed enemies of Great 
Britain in the Colony. It was out of respect for con- 
stitutional precedent that Mr. Chamberlain was urged 
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to avoid suspending the constitution ; and it was on 
this point that Sir Gordon Sprigg was chiefly emphatic. 
His continuance in office now for no purpose but his 
own feminine pride is a contradiction of the meaning of 
constitutional practice immeasurably worse than would 
have been the prolongation of martial law. 


It was the intention of the Government to make the 
43,000,000 promised in the peace terms a Joan on the 
new colonies. They have now decided, partly because 
the wording of the treaty was ambiguous, ly one 
may hope from generosity, to make the £ 3,000,000 
a gift. As the loyalists naturally enough felt that 
more was being done for the enemy than for them 
another £2,000,000 is to be granted to “ other 
persons”. In addition to this a second £3,000,000 
will be raised to assist in the settlement both of 
the Boers and of other persons: and this last sum 
will be.charged in the sequel on the finances of the 
new colonies. The whole arrangement is reasonably 

enerous. The general settlement in the Transvaal 
‘has been a good deal slower than was at one time 


‘hoped and there are a number of cases of private 


hardship. The proper distribution of the money will 
‘need an immense amount of judicial care, if the rs 
—and one has no reason to doubt their capacity—have 


half the astuteness of the foreigners who were compen- 


sated for their alleged losses. 


The debate on this grant in aid to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies, for—as perhaps only a clerk at 
the table in Parliament would think of putting it— 
‘* expenses consequent on the termination of the war”, 
was without much incident ; and the vote was agreed to 
without a division. Sir William Harcourt made a slight 
parade of his generosity, suggesting that an even larger 
sum might have been granted, but he scarcely troubled 
to hide the real object of his speech, which was not to 
help the Boers so much as to hurt the Government. 
Hitherto historians have been prone to dwell on the 
sureness and even quickness with which countries con- 


‘quered and laid waste recover from the effects of war. 


It may be a question in future whether the conquering 
country will be able to recover satisfactorily from the 
effects of its victories. 


An extremely difficult question has been raised by 
the weighty deputation which represented to the 
Secretary of State the case of East Indian immigrants 
in the new African colonies. The grievance cannot be 
denied. It is an undoubted hardship that British 
subjects including in their number men of wealth and 
education should be denied the rights of citizenship in 
State colonies—forbidden, besides serious disabilities, 
to walk on the side paths and compelled to live and 
trade in special quarters. On the other hand the claim 
of white men to control their own country and to 
escape the lowering competition of coloured races in 
the labour market is at least intelligible. It is more- 
over not without reason and is asserted in every part of 
the world where the same conditions arise. In the self- 
eas colonies interference is impracticable. The 

ritish Government cannot refuse to assist or permit 
immigration from India except on terms which it deems 
acceptable. But in the new State colonies it should be 
possible to place Indians on such equal footing as 
their civilisation, loyalty and education entitle them to 
claim. With such an authoritative declaration of 
equality the differences would probably adjust them- 
selves. But it is obviously absurd and impossible to 
class a Hindu barrister with a Kaffir bullock driver. 
Altogether it will not be the least difficult problem Mr. 
(Chamberlain will have to tackle in Africa. 


The Foreign Office has taken a curious step in con- 
nexion with its Somaliland war. Colonel Swayne has 
been recalled in order that he may be consulted. Colonel 
Swayne was appointed to command the force on the 
spot ; he has been communicating with the Government 
over a prolonged period, for the growth of the Mullah’s 
power, though his prestige has had one unexpected 
encouragement, was not sudden or in the dark. Now 
when it is come to the point of combat the commander is 
recalled in order that he may enlarge and explain his 


own despatches. The excuse, which to some extent is 
valid, is the weather. Until the end of December 
Somaliland is made an almost impassable country by 
water, and Colonel Swayne, benefited by the conference 
with Lord Lansdowne, may be able to return in time for 
the fighting season. There is also this much good in his 
recall that it proves the Foreign Office to be waking up 
to a knowledge of its own ignorance in this matter. 
The offer of some Boers to serve in the Somali cam- 
paign has been refused. 


The German Emperor will arrive at Sheerness early 
to-day and he will probably stay at Sandringham till 
15 November when he will go for a short visit to 
Lowther Castle. During his stay the Emperor is to 
meet an unusually large number of the Ministers ; and 
efforts have been manifest to give to the visit some- 
thing more than an official air. The Kaiser and the 
King wish the friendship between them to be extended 
to the two countries; and it would be a mistake, of 
policy as of temper, if the strange virulence of the 
German press during the past few years were taken as 
evidence of any inherent animosity between the policies 
of Germany and Britain. This animosity is not likely 
to cool on a sudden; but it is worth notice that the 
German press has not for.a long time so tempered its 
Anglophobia as in the past few weeks. The visit has 
been taken most seriously in France ; and there seems 
to be some alarm lest Germany and England may 
interfere with French policy in the East. It is now 
thought that M. Delcassé will not ask for the treaty 
with Siam to be ratified, so loud has been the public 
outcry at M. Delcassé’s remissness in rapacity. There 
is this much foundation for the fear—Siam has now 
more friends or at least more people interested in her 
country than ever before. 


The elections for the House of Representatives have 
resulted in a Republican majority which is estimated at 
about twenty. It was fairly certain that the Democrats 
would be defeated, though in New York even the 
President’s personality, which has been throughout the 
dominant influence, did not prevent New York State 
from casting a larger Democratic vote than has ever 
before been known. But the Republican majority is 
lessened and very likely it will be found that the 
‘‘machine” is alarmed at the personal predominance 
of the President which has been so apparent in the 
elections, and during the next two years will do its 
best to ‘‘shed” him in favour of some better party 
candidate. The elections of Representatives are chiefly 
important as forecasting the Presidential election, and 
this reduced majority of Republicans is ominous of the 
action of the machine. 


Whatever may have been the political reasons for 
the modification of the constitution of the Education 
Authority effected by the amendments moved by Sir 
William Anson on Wednesday, the change is not in the 
direction of educational efficiency. One of the greatest, 
as one of the most real reforms effected by the Bill, was 
the removal of the local educational administration out 
of the region, or atmosphere, if you will, of elections 
and parties. While the local authority in its educational 
capacity had to act through a Statutory Committee, 
of which one half consisted of appointed members, 
this was effectively secured. There was every reasonable 
hope that the new Committee would make really good 
administrative machines. The Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council under Mr. Sydney 
Webb had established an admirable precedent. Such 
happy result has. been rendered far more problematic 
by the Government’s amendment requiring the Council 
merely to hear the advice of, instead of acting through, 
the Statutory Committee. It is also against good 
administration to put obstacles in the way of a Council 
looking beyond its own borders for a majority of the 
Committee ; and this the Government have done. The 
new authority will still be an improvement on the 
School-Board, but not so good as it was originally 
intended to be. 


The Kenyon - Slaney amendment has_necessaril 
affected de sttinnds a the Church towards the Bill 
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The Bishop of Worcester, we are very glad to see, has 
written a letter explaining that the Government change 
of front had made it impossible for Birmingham 
Churchmen to hold their intended meeting. Epis- 
copacy, as he says, is the keystone of the Anglican 
system; and it is impossible to accept as Church 
schools schools in which episcopal influence in matters 
of religious teaching is ousted. At the Bishop of 
London’s meeting to be held next Friday a rider is to 
be moved by Lord Hugh Cecil taking exception to the 

licy of the Kenyon-Slaney amendment and requiring 

rther safeguards. This is a weak form of protest but 
it may serve the purpose. The right line for Friday’s 
meeting would be to ask for the repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple clause and to support in the strongest possible 
way Sir John Gorst’s amendment requiring the mana- 
gers of Board and all other schools to enable provision 
to be made for religious teaching according to the 
denomination of the children’s parents. 


_ The appointment of Mr. R. L. Morant to the 
secretaryship of the Board of Education strikes us as 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. Morant has served in the 
best possible educational school as private secretary to 
Sir John Gorst. Probably no man has had so much to do 
with the drafting of the present Bill as Mr. Morant ; 
and very much better for the Bill’s intelligibility, as 
also for its policy, had it remained as drafted. The 
scheme of the Bill and its original form were good 
enough. It is the more satisfactory that the permanent 
staff of the Board of Education should be strengthened 
that its representation in Parliament was distinctly 
weakened by what is humorously described as the 
reconstruction of the Government. Sir William Anson 
is in no educational sense Sir John Gorst’s equal, and 
Lord Londonderry is—Lord Londonderry. He was 
indeed once chairman of the London School Board— 
and so was Lord George Hamilton. 


The fight over the tubes, which has temporarily left 
the imported millionaires incapacitated, has at last 
perhaps made London realise the importance of its 
underground transit. It has also induced Mr. Gerald 
Balfour—though his decision has not been made public 
—to take the whole question into consideration and he 
will soon take definite steps. It is well that the Board of 
Trade should have seen its duty ; butit is ludicrous that 
nothing else than the competitive aggressiveness of 
American financiers could teach a Government depart- 
ment the elementary truth that London transit was 
miserably inefficient and that the only remedy was a 
concerted scheme in which the needs of united London, 
not the ambition of unimportant millionaires, should 
be considered. It is likely that before the end of the 
month both groups will produce new bills ; but now 
the House of Commons has discovered that the small 
group of opponents to the last bills had the right view. 
Whoever gets permission his railway will be made a 
section in a joint plan. 


Lord Rosebery speaks better than any other public 
man now, and much oftener. Hence we do not see why 
he should be at futile pains to pull together the Liberal 
party or upset the present Government. In office he 
would not have nearly so many opportunities of speak- 
ing to large, appreciative audiences in the country. He 
has made about four speeches within the last seven 
days, distributing these impartially between different 
parts of the country, the North, the Midlands and the 
South. At Edinburgh he ranged over a variety of 
subjects; he twitted the Government with effect 
over Wei-hai-wei ; he added to his gallery of famous 
men of action Lord Kitchener, and of—so we gather 
from his speech— would-be men of action Dr. 
Robertson Nicholl, the admirable editor of a paper 
for the family circle, which we can well imagine 
Lord Rosebery reading with joy each week. He made 
a light speech too at London University on Thursday 
where he was quite at home in the physiological 
laboratory, He was very good at a gathering of 


undergraduates at Oxford on Tuesday whom he 
addressed in.a music-room somewhere. 
were hermetically sealed 

who were present ‘breathe 


The doors 


took’ place. The annoying thing is nobody seems to 
be very inquisitive as to what it was all about. 


There was a vein of natural, and not unpleasant, 
self-complacency in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches at 
University College School on the unveiling of the 
memorial to the old boys of the school who fell in the 
war. But in that which contained the reminiscences 
of his school life of two short years at this institution 
we might almost have thought Mr. Chamberlain would 
not expect the reporters to be catching his utterances, 
any more than his colleague Mr. Balfour did when he 
made the speech at the Mansion House which was 
interrupted by the Lord Mayor’s whispered information 
that reporters were present. The later speech on the 
importance of university education being more liberally 
supported by the Government was not merely of 
domestic interest to the academic circles of Gower 
Street. A few ‘‘ tens of thousands a year for university 
and secondary education” would be usefully spent. 
Elementary education of the majority is not so important 
as the thorough education of the best brains: what 
Mr. Chamberlain well termed ‘‘the main creative 
feature of a great nation”: those who make its 
greatness. 


Two bye-elections have been decided during the week. 
In the Cleveland division of Yorkshire Mr. H. Samuel 
was elected by a majority of 2,036 in succession to Mr. 
Pease ; and in the East Toxteth division of Liverpool 
Mr. Austen Taylor was returned by a majority of 377. 
The Yorkshire division remains Liberal and the Liver- 
pool division remains Unionist ; but in each case the 
opposition has received a substantial increase of votes. 
On the bills of the Radical papers it is announced that 
‘* The tide is still flowing ” and the Unionist press pre- 
serves a discreet reticence. On the whole, though Mr. 
Taylor’s extravagant protestations did him some harm, 
there was nothing to complicate the issues ; and in the 
normal manner of bye-elections the Government lost 
votes. Itis perhaps of some importance that Home 
Rule figured as an election cry in Liverpool but was 
cloaked under the decent obscurity of the term 
‘* devolution ”. 


An interesting meeting, which has been entirely dis- 
regarded by the English press, has been held in Dublin 
by the Historical Society to discuss Imperial Federation. 
The Duke of Connaught made a graceful speech which 
suggested that he would have liked to speak with 
more pronounced convictions. But it was not so much 
this speech or that which gave importance to the meet- 
ing as the unusual zeal of the debaters and the space 
devoted to the debate in the Irish press. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s courageous adherence to the doctrine, 
which even Lord Rosebery had dropped, has made the 
subject for the first time of concern to the public as well 
as to amateur politicians and students. Mr. Winston 
Churchill produced one admirable epigram. ‘‘ The 
Tories in trying to keep the Empire nearly lost it, and 
the Liberals had kept it while trying to throw it away.” 
He also showed an unwonted sense of proportion in his 
criticism of the practical difficulties in the way of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s idea of an Imperial council. 


The completion of the ‘‘all British” cable from 
Vancouver to New Zealand is at once a notable 
scientific achievement, and a memorial to the late Sir 
Julius Vogel and to Sir Sandford Fleming through 
whom New Zealand and Canada respectively share the 
honours of the scheme. A very few years ago the 
Pacific Cable idea seemed as visionary as Imperial 
federation itself, but persistent advocacy induced the 
Imperial and Colonial Governments to take the matter 
up with the result that a joint arrangement was entered 
into between Great Britain, Canada and Australasia. 
In every sense of the word the cable is British. It has 
been constructed with British money, laid by British 
ships, will touch no foreign shore and be controlled 
solely by British operators. It gives Great Britain an 


ainst the reporters, and all | 
air of mystery over what ; and as a competitive force, a more direct and therefore 


alternative means of communication, the importance 


of which in an Imperial crisis cannot be over-estimated, 
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more expeditious instrument than existing lines, will 
bring material advantages to British commerce. 


There is something like consternation amongst pub- 
lishers, and authors and printers, all in short who have 
any part in the production of books, owing to a strike 
which it is said has been determined on by the book- 
binders and the date actually fixed. Just now is, of 
course, the season when the production of books is 
at its very highest point, and the inconvenience and 
loss from business being disarranged would be serious. 
Some publishers have in anticipation made arrange- 
ments for getting at least some of their books done in 
Holland. Business has been bad for some time 
amongst the people who have to do with books ; and 
the workmen binders have no doubt in many cases had 
to suffer in their wages from want of work as they do 
when in full work from unhealthy conditions. How- 
ever inconvenient a strike may be just now it is quite 
natural that if it is to take place it will be when 
trade seems likely to be busy. The strike mainly 
affects the London side of the trade, and binders 
—— started business outside London will 

nefit. 


Vidal the Frenchman who has been sentenced to 
death at Nice for atrocious murders of several women 
is a fine specimen of the criminal mind. Though 
murderers such as he, who commit their crimes not in 
passion but with cold-blooded premeditation, may vary 
much in their mental characteristics, they are always 
noticeable for inordinate vanity which is the form their 
perverted egoism takes. Vidal, in a maudlin sentimental 
letter to his mother sending her his ‘‘most tender 
caresses”, added a postscript saying ‘‘ Above all do not 
fail to keep copies of all the journals which talk of me 
before, during and after judgment”. Vidal was of the 
emotional type, and was of sufficiently weak intellect to 
make it doubtful whether he had ordinary power of 
control; but the medical testimony did not show 
irresponsibility. However whether the deliberate 
murderer be emotional or of the cool type of the 
Palmers or the Canham Reads, abnormal vanity is 
always his most striking trait. 


The tone of the Stock Markets was fairly good in the 
early part of the week, and a little investment buying 
on the part of the public was in evidence, but yesterday 
markets relapsed into a state of complete stagnation, 
and the entire business consisted of a few realisations 
in view of the settlement which commences next week. 
Home Railway traffic returns were excellent, the in- 
creases of £18,400 on the Great Western, £16,000 on 
the North-Western and £12,915 on the Midland, being 
particularly good, and pointing to the fact that trade is 
being well maintained. The market, however, did not 
respond to these favourable results, and the tendency 
is rather weak on profit taking after the recent advance. 
The South African department, in common with other 
markets, was firm at the beginning of the week, but 
gave way on ‘“‘ bear” selling and realisations by tired 
holders, and there seems little chance of business in this 
section until some definite statement regarding taxation 
is made. It is interesting to note that Grand Trunk 
issues were officially quoted on the Amsterdam Bourse 
for the first time on Thursday last. 


The speculative position in Consols appears to have 
undergone some slight reduction. A sharp rise took 
place in the price of this security, partly attributable to 
easier money, and partly to some Continental support, 
but the advance was not entirely maintained. Dealings 
in American Rails on this side continue very restricted, 
and the little business transacted was almost entirely 
professional. The London County Council give notice 
that they will be prepared to receive, on Tuesday next 
11 November, at the Bank of England, sealed tenders 
for a further issue of 42,000,000 of 3 per cent. London 
County Consolidated Stock, which will take the form 
either of Inscribed Stock or of Stock certificates to 
bearer, at the option of subscribers. The Stock will be 
consolidated with the 410,000,000 of 3 per cent. London 
County Consolidated Stock already existing. The mini- 
mum price of issue is 97 per cent. Consols 93}. Bank 
rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


THE MANAGEMENT OF EMPIRE. 


A* he opened the Colonial Conference Mr. Chamber- 

lain asked the company if he seemed too enthusi- 
astic, too much of a ‘‘ dreamer”; and the suggestion, 
coming from a man who is distinguished from most of 
his colleagues by a business training, has excited some 
ridicule. But the general reluctance to acknowledge 
the achievement of this conference as compared with 
the last arises from an unreadiness to give to the 
organisers of the meeting their share of imagination. 
His critics should remember that Mr. Chamberlain is 
too good a man of business not to know that a dream 
may be of more business value than a ‘‘ deal”. Rhodes 
taught that lesson even to the Stock Exchanges. It 
is true that the nineteen pages which contain the busi- 
ness done in 1897 are by comparison admirably concise 
and full of matter. Imperial Penny Postage, the 
Pacific Cable, the Colonial Stock Act, Australian 
Federation are due to it; and who can winnow 
concrete achievements parallel to these from the 
voluminous pages of this last blue book? The ques- 
tion is natural; but the critics forget that it is with 
conferences as with men— 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 

This high man with a great thing to pursue 
Dies ere he knows it. 


The conference met to discuss big themes, problems of 
such immensity and complexity that no sane man 
would expect any sort of finality to be reached ; and it 
must be measured not by the yard wands of the 
prentice, but the canons of the historian. As was well 
said in another reference, we must think not in creeks 
but oceans. It may be that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
is not the first man of his name who has been an un- 
appreciated dreamer—whohas dreamt and administrated 
to much purpose nevertheless. The question before him 
and the rest was whether they could acquire enough 
of the Pygmalion secret to help them establish as an 
organism this Empire, this ‘‘ colosse aux pieds d’argile ”, 
as they like to call it across the Channel, so that its size 
should be a source of strength, not preparation for 
collapse. Greater Britain is greater than Britain only if 
it is organically connected ; or to change the figure, if it 
can be treated as a chemical compound, not a mechanical 
mixture. 

Final judgment on the conference must depend on 
its master attribute ; and one may pass over, in spite of 
their interests, many of the subjects treated. One may 
regret that Sir Wilfrid Laurier is so convinced of the 
superior need of internal development that he refuses 
any contribution to the navy. He was thinking 
‘‘in creeks”. One may be sorry that Mr. Brodrick 
vaunted with so little justification the size and effi- 
ciency of the army ; but these and other details do not 
spoil the value of the cardinal principle that was main- 
tained and developed at this conference by every repre- 
sentative without reluctance, even with enthusiasm. 
It was agreed ‘‘that this conference recognises 
that the principle of preferential trade between the 
United Kingdom and His Majesty’s dominions beyond 
the seas would stimulate and facilitate mutual commer- 
cial intercourse, and would, by promoting the develop- 
ment of the resources and industries of the several 
parts, strengthen the Empire”. This principle, 
astonishing in the thoroughness of its conviction, was 
further emphasised by a succession of resolutions ; and 
finally ‘‘ the Prime Ministers present at the conference 
undertook to submit to their respective Governments 
at the earliest opportunity the principle of the reso- 
lution and to request them ‘to take such measures 
as may be necessary to give effect to it”. The 
decisions cannot be burked. It has been said 
again and again by Mr. Chamberlain and others that 
the lead in this matter must come—we are glad that 
the word ‘‘colonies” was not used—from over-sea 
Britain ; and now the opinion of those bits of Britain 
has been given without equivocation and with emphasis. 
If this opportunity of ‘‘ strengthening empire” is put 
aside the burden of rejection will lie solely upon English 
statesmen. Protection, of some sort and to some degree, 


‘must be the correlative of this new Imperial Free- 
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trade ; though unhappily the usual friction among the 
rival fallacies which is produced by the titles of these 
two doctrines may obscure the truth. But the old 
formule, of Cobden as of Bentinck and the Protec- 
tionists, have ceased to apply. As Macaulay argued, if 
the worst fallacy for a historian is to judge the old by 
the new, the worst for a statesman is to judge the new 
by the old. Protection and Free-trade have not yet 
been weighed under the conditions of a great over-sea 
empire. They have changed categories; and in the 
new reference preferential trade comes_under a political, 
no longer only a commercial test. Protection is 
developed into self-preservation, an original instinct 
which alone makes possible the prosperous freedom of 
trade between those parts of the world that matter to us: 
Britain, Africa, India, Australasia, North America, and 
the islands about them. The enforcement of certain 
duties, as Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘‘is no derogation 
whatever from the principle of Free-trade”. What we 
wish to do and can do is to convert this trade, which is 
now mainly between the Empire and foreign countries, 
into ‘‘ the inter-Imperial trade of the Empire ”. 

This unqualified adherence to these principles of 

Imperial trade was due in great measure to the decision 
with which Mr. Chamberlain, in great contrast to 
recent fashion, struck the keynote at the beginning of 
his speech ‘‘ I do not hesitate to say that the Federa- 
tion of the Empire is within the limits of possibility”. 
It is a courageous creed. So far the conference itself 
represents the highest level of achievement on the 
way to actual federation. The next step, Mr. Cham- 
berlain thinks, is a ‘Council of the Empire”; and 
Lord Milner, in conversation if not in his public 
utterances, has expressed an _ identical conviction. 
They would make this council at first simply advisory ; 
and allow it slowly and in a manner not yet defined to 
acquire executive functions, as best it could. To us 
the practical difficulties seem overwhelming. While it 
remained advisory only, it would remain ineffective. The 
moment that it won executive power it would clash with 
the Cabinet and with Parliament. Evenif the people of 
this country, who are possessed with an extravagant but 
ineradicable affection for ‘‘ the mother of Parliaments ”, 
could be persuaded to grant constitution to such an 
Imperial council, it would remain, so long as it was 
without control of the public purse, a centre of irrita- 
tion and a standard of anomaly. There is one alter- 
native scheme which has been too cavalierly treated. 
It is worth and must soon receive grave consideration 
from British statesmen. Where is the supposed insur- 
mountable barrier to the election of over-sea members 
to the British Parliament? The great towns: Mel- 
bourne, Toronto, Johannesburg, Auckland : or the pro- 
vinces or sometimes a whole dominion might send 
each a representative to England who would vote on all 
subjects not judged to be, as it were, parochial. Such 
members not only would be a centre of knowledge, a 
bond of unity, but would have opportunity to exert a real 
and valuable influence on the course of Imperial affairs. 
There are difficulties, but they are not essential ; whereas 
it is an essential truth that the constitution of Britain 
is rooted too deep in the past to make any ‘“‘coup 
d’empire” possible. We have no virgin country 
on which to practise prentice constitutions as 
the Americans did. The body politic is no vile 
subject for experiment. It is not degenerate or doting 
or infantile; though few people will dispute that the 
time is approaching when the Empire must suffer, as 
it were, a ‘‘sea-change”. But the altered constitution 
must be only in this sense new that it will develop 
what is, will represent an imago issuing by natural 
process from the more cribbed and confined existence 
of the past. To wed a new council to an old constitu- 
tion is to presume, in the teeth of contradictory evidence, 
that such hybrids have hopes of fertility. 

Whatever may !be the success of the recommenda- 
tions of the Premiers, whatever the future form of the 
government of the Empire, it is a definite advance, or 
base for advance, towards federation that the conference 
is established as an institution, with which to reckon 
and on whith to rely. It becomes, though not yet a 
part of the constitution, an instrument ready to the 
hands of any statesman whom we can breed here or 
Over-seas, 


THE CHURCH BETWEEN COWPER-TEMPLE 
AND KENYON-SLANEY. 


‘> devil and the deep sea are potent forces to stir 
the apathetic into action. Even the most sluggish 

will bestir himself if he sees a chance of slipping through 

and leaving his adversaries to close upon each other 

instead of upon him. That is the one hope left by the 

unfortunate proceedings in the House of Commons of 

yesterday week. We might use much harder words 

than unfortunate, but always to attribute the best of 
motives is a pious fraud that makes for pleasantness, 

while it seldom deceives. For Mr. Balfour himself, 

we have no doubt he was genuinely surprised that any- 

body could really mind when it was proposed to allow— 

it might be an infidel or an atheist—to have a voice in de- 

termining his child’s religion. There are people who have _ 
aconstitutional difficulty in appreciating convictions: they 

aresosublimely independent of such entanglements them- 

selves that they are literally unable to understand those 

who are less so. In any case what the object of the 

Government in accepting the Kenyon-Slaney amend- 
ment was is of no account: the point is what have they 
done? They have given, man for man, equal power in 
the direction of the religious education of children in 
Church and other denominational schools to the two 
elected managers, who may be agnostics or atheists, 
with the four denominational managers. They have 
thus destroyed the denominational character of the 
school. The whole policy of this very Bill was to pre- 
serve the religious teaching in denominational schools 
intact in the hands of the particular church to which it 
was attached, while the secular teaching was to be 
absolutely under public control. That is now thrown 
over, and ministers of religion find themselves de- 
prived of a voice in the secular education in 
their own schools, only to share control over the 
religious teaching with those who may be not only 
hostile to the views of their particular communion but 
to Christianity in any form whatsoever. 

. Thus the very principle of denominational teaching 
which this Bill was to preserve has been abandoned. 
Nor will practice make up for principle. Conceive the 
harmony in these school-committees of six, four of them 
Anglicans and two political nonconformists, put there 
with the express object of hindering Anglican religious 
teaching; or a committee of four pronounced evan- 
gelicals with two aggressive secularists from outside, 
or a couple of Roman Catholics. What an exhibition 
of Christian graces the settling of the religious syllabus 
will be. It is said that the clergyman has only 
to ‘‘whip up” his denominational managers and 
the two outside men will be powerless. Exactly: 
introduce into the school management all the 
elements of party politics, intrigue, faction, wire- 
pulling, which every soul who cares one straw for 
education would wish to keep out. Moreover, if you 
contemplate with approval the denominational majority 
persistently voting down the outside managers on strict 
party lines, what on earth can be the object of introducing 
the outside element at all? To make a change involving 
considerable friction with the intention that the change 
should produce no effect would be political ineptitude 
which we doubt if even Conservative politicians could 
attain. As a fact of course, the outside elements will 
affect the religious teaching: that is why the noncon- 
formists supported the amendment: that is how the 
denominational principle is sacrificed ; and the clergy 
given away. It is also said that the only object was 
to put a check on foolish and mischievous parsons, to 
whom the trust deed gave control of religious educa- 
tion : to dispossess such parsons of power is, we agree, 
a laudable ambition, more, to prevent any clergyman 
having sole power over the religious teaching is, we 
hold, a sound and necessary reform. Both these 
objects could have been effectually secured by giving to 
the denominational managers, but not the elected too, 
power over religious instruction. That would lay the 
clerical bogey without introducing “‘ the foreign devil ”. 
The reason of being of denominational schools has been 
destroyed absolutely gratuitously. They are no longer 
justifiable educationally, for religiously they have lost 


Our statesmen have incurred a volume 
of odium, and storm and stress, in providing for the 
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public maintenance of what their own action has made 
no one care any longer to maintain. What fine economy 
of energy ! 

The Church, as every other religious communion 
that really values its own teaching, cannot, as the 
Bishop of Worcester says, accept the Bill now. The 
Cowper-Temple clause has ousted the Church from the 
Board-schools ; the Kenyon-Slaney clause has ousted 
her from religious control of her own schools. Between 
these two clauses religious teaching will go altogether, 
unless a new move is made on the side whence the 
Church should have commenced operations at the be- 
ginning. Instead of staking everything on the chance 
of maintaining Church schools, she should have in- 
sisted on getting power to teach her own children in 
all schools. That is still a possible policy. Mr. Balfour 
seems to regard it favourably. The Scotch system 
affords a precedent which England could apply, filling 
in and amending it in places. 

Under the Scotch Education Act 1872, which esta- 
blished the present School Boards, full liberty was 
given to the Boards to give whatever religious in- 
struction they should think fit in the public schools. 
The preamble recites that this was the ancient 
custom, but with liberty to parents without forfeit- 
ing any of the other advantages of the schools to 
elect that their children should not receive such instruc- 
tion. That is to say there was a conscience clause 
provided whereby non-Presbyterians might avoid the 
teaching of Presbyterianism, but no equivalent to the 
Cowper-Temple clause in the English Act which pre- 
vented the doctrinal system of the majority being taught 
in these schools. In exact opposition to the English 
system any religious catechism, any religious formulary, 

stinctive of any particular denomination, can be 
taught in the Board-schools. The majority rules, and 
as the majority is Presbyterian the doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church, as stated in the Westminster 
Confession or, as more summarily adapted to children, 
by the Shorter Catechism, are taught almost without 
exception in the Scotch Board-schools. To most 
religious bodies other than the Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians the Presbyterianism of these schools is 
hardly at all repugnant, and most of the voluntary or 
denominational schools that exist are Roman Catholic 
or Episcopal. They pay for retaining the denomina- 
tional management uncontrolled by having no public aid 
except the Parliamentary grant, which is given on prac- 
tically the same principle as to the denominational 
schools in England. But there is in Scotland a privilege 
not hitherto allowed in England where the erection of a 
denominational school in a School Board area, if the 
school accommodation is already sufficient, is hardly 
possible. This however must be qualified to this 
extent that if such a denominational school were built 
it would not be supported by the rates but would 
only be able to receive the Parliamentary grant. The 
grant may be obtained for a denominational school 
without any regard to existing School Board accom- 
modation, if there is evidence that the distinctive 
religious teaching is required by parents in the dis- 
trict though their number may be quite small. On 
the other hand while the supporters of voluntary 
schools pay rates for the Board-schools there is no pro- 
vision made in them for the teaching in these schools of 
their children by teachers of their own religious per- 
suasion : though in the absolute discretion of the School 
Board this could quite well be done, as there is nothing 
to make it illegal as there is in England under the 
Cowper-Temple clause. 

The merit of the Scotch system consists in its remov- 
ing all restrictions from the local authority to prevent it 
from adopting a definite plan of religious teaching based 
upon the formulated doctrines of any particular Church 
or denomination. But its great drawback in practice 
is that it does not secure equal rights to this definite 
religious teaching to any other than the majority. There 
is the power, if the majority so chooses, to admit other. 
denominations to give their definite religious teaching 
to its own children ; but as a fact it is not bound to do 
so and does not do so except in one single case, that 
of Barra in the Hebrides, of which such absurd use has 
been made in the House of Commons in the discussion 
on the Education Bill. The consequence therefore is 


that Roman Catholics and Episcopalians in Scotland 
suffer from an injustice and are dissatisfied with the 
system. For this reason while since 1872 the public, 
that is the Board, schools have absorbed almost all the 
Presbyterian schools of the Church of Scotland and the 
Free Church, the Episcopal and the Roman Catholic 
schools have been increasing during this period. 
What is wanted in Scotland is that the local authority 
should be compelled to act on the power it now 
has of making provision for the teaching of other 
systems than that of the predominant majority. What 
is wanted in England is the repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple clause ; and in its stead the new clause which is 
to be proposed by Sir John Gorst. That runs as follows : 
‘* It shall be the duty of the Local Education Authority 
to require the managers of all public elementary schools, 
whether provided by the Local Education Authority or 
not, to make reasonable arrangements whereby the 
children may, so far as practicable, receive religious 
instruction acceptable to their parents. The managers 
shall not be prevented from making such arrangements 
by the provision of any trust deed or statute.” This 
implies the repeal of the Cowper-Temple clause ; but in 
order that there may be no doubt that disenabling enact- 


ment must be specifically repealed. d 
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LORD ROSEBERY THE INEFFICIENT. ce 
CpPzmeny we might sympathise with Lord hi 
Rosebery in being booked to make a big speech p 

at a time signally marked by the dominating activities Pp 

of his chief rival for popularity. It is not more 0 

essential that a speaker should be happy in what he R 

says than that he should be happy in when he says it : 0! 

what is the use of saying even the wisest things in the V 

best way, if, at the time, people are attending to some- K 

body else? In this particular case however Lord al 

Rosebery is rather to be congratulated than com- fe 

miserated with. It was probably well for him that ay 

just before he made his big speech at Edinburgh the S| 
public was thinking more or less of Mr. Chamberlain’s th 

forthcoming Progress through South Africa, and that w 

very soon after he had spoken so many of us must have cI 

been swelling over that grandiose passage in the Blue d 

Book which depicts Mr. Chamberlain as the Titan o 

struggling—shade of Arnold !—under the ‘‘too vast R 

orb of fate”: for we are very much mistaken if the 

speech, pondered upon at all, would do anything but c 

slightly shake the confidence of a few of those faithful N 

Liberals who have vowed to themselves that they v 

will stick to Lord Rosebery, so long as he promises th 

better than any other Liberal leader for electioneering MW 

purposes. e 

In writing of Lord Rosebery we must not profess to n 

be fortified with all the very latest and most absolutely P 

authentic information as to the relations of the mo- - 

ment between himself and the Liberal party. . After all cl 
these are in the nature of domestic concerns. It might tl 
argue an indelicacy to peep very curiously into such of 

affairs. But from time to time it is freely permitted to G 

the outsider, nay he is outright invited, to re 

‘* listen at the gates pe 
And hear the household jar within ”. t 

And from what we can legitimately gather, thanks to R 

the Mr. Blacks and the Mr. D. A. Thomases of the ne 

Opposition, Lord Rosebery’s attitude towards his party if 

in a certain degree resembles Paracelsus’ towards the by 

human race. It might be said that both were profoundly pl 
disinterested : resolved to confer large benefits on their th 
fellows, to dwell detached from the herd, to accept no re 

boon in return. But here for the present the parallel T 

must end. Paracelsus did confer the benefits—he a 

discovered medical uses in many minerals, and bismuth w 

to be a delight to the dyspeptic: Lord Rosebery, so L 

far, has only enriched his party with a catch-phrase. hi 

True, a catch-phrase is not necessarily to be scorned bi 

when a general election is scarcely to be spoken of as a th 

thing of years ahead. We may jest about Mr. Jesse w 

Collings’ Three Acres and a Cow now, but it was of 

no joking matter for Conservatives in the eighties. tv 

Hence, well timed, such a cry as Lord Rosebery’s cc 
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“‘ Efficiency” might, prove remunerative to the 
vote-catcher. But trotted out at the wrong time, 
tediously repeated, and, finally, given away with 
such are as that of the Edinburgh speech, 
it is not likely to make for anything but a certain 
amount of ridicule. For some time past Lord Rosebery 
has been harping on ‘‘my old friend Efficiency”, on 
business Governments for business Empires; but at 
Edinburgh last Saturday for the first time he gave 
us concrete examples of what his notion of efficiency 
in a Government is. Lord Kitchener naturally appeals 
to Lord Rosebery, being nothing of u speaker and 
everything of a doer. So we have him described, in 
the language that is becoming an obsession with Lord 
Rosebery and a pest to his readers, as ‘‘the most 
valuable military asset”, &c. Lord Rosebery discovers 
that Lord Kitchener has been banished to India at a 
time ‘‘ when, if necessary, I would not have shrunk 
from recommending him for the position of Secretary 
of State for War”. Why does he not propose him as 
Commander-in-Chief? O, because Lord Roberts is 
eee says Lord Rosebery with his tongue in his 
cheek. 

As regards banishment—and though Lord Rosebery 
does not actually use the word he insinuates it just as 
he insinuates, his not being the directness to say these 
things outright, that ‘“‘ my old friend” Lord London- 
derry should not be anywhere near Cabinet rank, truly 
a great discovery !—our information was to the effect 
that Lord Kitchener was anxious to go to India after 
he had ended his work in South Africa. But let this 
pass: it is but a suggestio falsi, part of the game of 
politics we take it. It more concerns us to take note 
of what he would do with his general of genius: Lord 
Rosebery would take him away from his present sphere 
of action and try him as a Parliamentary debater. 
Why, Lord Rosebery will next be for taking Lord 
Kitchener in hand himself and training him as an 
after-dinner speaker. This proposal would be in- 
fantile in a Kensington Parliament debater: it is 
appalling in one who has been Prime Minister : irre- 
sponsibility can scarcely further go. Strange to say 
that part of his speech which led up to this suggestion 
was a perfectly orthodox, and we think a reasonable, 
criticism of the adventures of the Foreign Office in a 
domain which has not hitherto been recognised as its 
own. There spoke the best, we half fear the lost, Lord 
Rosebery, the wise and brilliant Foreign Minister. 

So much for Lord Rosebery’s programme of ‘ Effi- 
ciency” in military matters. He said nothing of the 
Navy, but perhaps his notion of ‘‘ Efficiency” there 
would be to take the best and most active admirals off 
their ships and place them at the beck and call of every 
M.P. who wants to heckle them in Parliament. As to 
education, however, he has a proposal—which we do 
not think even the youngest member of the Kensington 
Parliament would make. It is that the editor of the 
‘British Weekly”, who, it appears, says that his 
clients will, in regard to religious instruction, accept 


_ the Scottish system, should be called to the councils 


of the Government. This is his view: ‘If the 
Government is composed of statesmen, and if they 
really wish to settle this question on a broad, a per- 
manent and a national basis they should take heed 
of the suggestion, and see whether they cannot bring 
it into some practical proposal.” Very likely Lord 
Rosebery is anxious to make amends to these 
nonconforming papers and editors for the pain which, 
if we recollect rightly, he caused them a few years ago 
by his sporting pursuits ; but he might have effected his 
purpose without making so egregious a proposal as 
this. ‘‘Why do we not bring in a Reform Bill?” 
replied Palmerston to Rowcliffe on the hustings at 
Tiverton; ‘* because we are not geese”. This style of 
answer would serve well enough for any Minister asked 
why his Government had not made a Parliamentarian of 
Lord Kitchener, and put the Bill of the session in the 
hands of the editor of a newspaper representing their 
bitterest opponents. These were the two most amazing 
things said by Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh. One 
would need tq rummage long and deep in the dust-bins 
of wasted platform oratory tc find in any one speech 
two proposals so futile. Will they give pause to any 
considerable body of those Liberals who insist that 


Lord Rosebery is the true statesman, that he is only 
waiting for the right moment to come out and lead 
them to victory? We doubt it. Lord Rosebery’s 
glamour is so strong, he tickles with a ‘splendid 
presence” that large class of lesser Liberals who do 
love a lord so, that it would surely take many pro- 
posals, each as vain as those made at Edinburgh, to 
dissipate his influence. And then, let us never over- 
look this, he is so clever and interesting, so fresh. 
Delighting naturally enough in his brilliancy and wit, 
very many are determined not to see his inefficiency. 
We remarked at the time of the Alfred Celebration on 
the curious irony of fate by which Lord Rosebery 
the delightful dilettante, the exquisite, was constantly 
impelled to praise the strenuous men, the great actors ; 
Pitt, Napoleon, Cromwell, Alfred the Great; and now 
we have Lord Kitchener put under contribution. 
Equally is it an irony that now Lord Rosebery can 
sound the praises of no quality so often as that one in 
which he shows himself to-day at. any rate, with all his 
dazzle, but little possessed of. Is he “efficient” as a 
leader of Opposition, or as a restorer of union to the 
Liberal party? We remember that Mr. Labouchere, 
in the old days when pou attended to his views on 
party politics, attacking Mr. Chamberlain, said that he 
had absolutely no record for constructive statesman- 
ship: had only steered one measure of note through 
Parliament, a bankruptcy bill, and that was a failure. 
But even Mr. Labouchere would have admitted that 
Mr. Chamberlain had ever been a doer of deeds de- 
structive if not constructive; the arch destroyer, for 
instance, of Mr. Gladstone’s plan of converting the 
country to Home Rule. It seems to us that Lord 
Rosebery is meant neither to build up nor to pull 
down, but to look on and talk most charmingly 
about now one operation now the other. On 
the whole he strikes us, though we are mindful 
of his successes at the Foreign Office and at the 
London County Council, as the very clever man, 
the very captivating, but essentially not the truly able. 
Moreover we do not like that way he has of whimper- 
ing when crossed by Sir William Harcourt or Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman or another. He loves to enlarge 
on the forcefulness of Cromwell: at Edinburgh we had 
something about ‘‘ the good old Cromwellian twang ”. 
Lord Rosebery knows what Cromwell did when the 
Serjeant stepped up to him—‘‘ Noll was a man fit for 
such things.” We do not suggest that he ever ought 
to have gone quite such lengths as these with the 
various mutineers. Even Parnell, in his iron crowbar 
days, would not have attempted that. (We can 
imagine by the way what Lord Rosebery would have 
done, had he reached that door in Dublin and found it 
closed ainst him; he would not have battered it 
down as Parnell did ; he would have made a speech.) 
But Lord Rosebery might have shown Sir William 
Harcourt, for instance, that he meant to have his 
way instead of Sir William Harcourt showing him. 
Lord Rosebery, as leader, does not achieve, does not 
carry through. He prattles of ‘‘ Efficiency ” and of busi- 
ness methods. But the solid, unimpressionable English 
person, who is not captivated, if he seek such ware 
will, we imagine, go to Birmingham for it and not to 
Berkeley Square. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FINANCE. 


a seems that there was a little misunderstanding 
about the Vereeniging terms of peace. A “free 
gift” of 43,000,000 was to be made to the Boers for 
the purpose of repatriating and starting in their homes 
the prisoners of war. But whereas the Imperial 
Government understood that the free gift was to come 
out of the resources of the Transvaal and Orange 
colonies, the Boer generals understood that it was to 
come out of the pocket of Great Britain. It was 
General Botha, it appears, that first enlightened Mr. 
Chamberlain on the point, though why the Boer leaders 
should have been so anxious as to the source of the 

ift is not clear, since their clients, the farmers in the 

ransvaal and Orange colonies, would not have paid it 
in any event. As a result of the mistake, the Boers 
have got their free gift of 43,000,000 from the Imperial 
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Government and a loan of £3,000,000 from the Trans- 
vaal Government to boot. We quite agree with Mr. 


Ritchie that it is not worth while squabbling over the 
_ free gift, the more so as the money would have come 


out of British pockets even if the present had been made 
by the Transvaal. We further agree with Mr. Chamber- 
lain that there is no precedent in history for such gene- 
rosity from victor to vanquished. Of course there are not 
many instances of civilised warfare where the conqueror 
annexes the whole country of the conquered. But the 
civil war between the Northern and Southern States of 
America offers several points of analogy ; and, as Mr. 
Chamberlain observed, the North pensioned its own 
soldiers liberally, even to the second generation, but 
did nothing to make good the enormous damages done 
to the Confederate States in the South. General Botha 
is a very clever diplomatist. He has a takingly modest 
manner, a pleasant voice, and a candour in admitting 
that he has made a mistake in appealing to the Ger- 
mans and French, which will always secure him a sym- 
pathetic audience in this country. But General Botha’s 
contention that some £60,000,000 would be necessary 
to rehabilitate his clients can only be warranted by the 
assumption that the unsuccessful party in a war is 
entitled to be put in a better position than he was before. 
As the Colonial Secretary pointed out, this is really 
absurd, particularly when war was declared by the side 
that failed. 

Although the second £3,000,000 in the Colonial 
Office grant voted by the House of Commons on 
Wednesday is a partial anticipation of the Transvaal 
loan that will be marketed next spring under the 
guarantee of the Imperial Government, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said not a word about the future finances of the 
new colonies. Here we think that the Colonial Secre- 
tary made a mistake: he is carrying his reticence too 
far. We can only conjecture that Mr. Chamberlain is 
so afraid of being used as a ‘‘ bull point” by the Stock 
Exchange, that he is withholding an indication of his 
policy, which could do no harm, and to which, we must 
say, the mining industry is entitled. No one of course 
expects Mr. Chamberlain to go into details; but an 
outline of his financial plan he might have given us. It 
is very well for Mr. Chamberlain to say that he must 
not prejudge a delicate problem of finance, and that he 
must go out to South Africa with an open mind, and 
unhampered by pledges. That is all very right and 
proper to say. But does anyone with the most super- 
ficial knowledge of Mr. Chamberlain, suppose that he 
has not already made up his mind as to the principles 
of his forthcoming financial policy for the new colonies? 
All that Mr. Chamberlain will do in Johannesburg will 
be to fill in the figures of his draft plan. Indeed it 
is an open secret in the City that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had an interview a fortnight ago with five 
or six representatives of the leading mining houses 
or groups in London. We understand that Mr. 
Chamberlain repeated to these gentlemen his assurance 
that he had no intention of increasing the 10 per cent. 
tax on profits with regard to existing mines, and that 
with regard to future mines his idea was to develop 
them on the basis of co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the mining houses. Now, why should the 
Colonial Secretary not have made a similar statement 
to the House of Commons on Wednesday ? What harm 
could it have done? It would have relieved a certain 
amount of suspense, and it would have given an im- 
petus to the mining industry, which it wants at present. 

t 


is difficult to believe that the leading mining com-- 


panies are showing as much energy as they might in 
recruiting native labour, if they are not actually 
restricting the output of gold. Human nature being 
what it is, it would be strange if the mineowners did 
not wish that the mines should be working half time 
and with half their ordinary number of stamps when 
Mr. Chamberlain visits Johannesburg. We think that 
the mining houses are not very wise in their action, 
for Mr. Chamberlain is shrewd enough to see 
through these ‘sturdy beggars”. But a great deal 
of this folly might have been avoided, and a 
good deal of money saved, if Mr. Chamberlain had 
been more explicit as to his intentions. We are quite 
certain that Mr. Chamberlain has no notion of spoiling 


the Egyptians by taxation.. But the Helots of Park 


Lane are timid folk, and some of them are haunted by 
the notion that Mr. Chamberlain has ‘‘ exaggerated 
views” of what can be got out of the mines on the 
Rand. Mr. Chamberlain might have dissipated these 
doubts by explaining in Parliament what he means by 
participating in future profits, and developing the mines 
on the basis of co-operation. 

We are inclined to think that some clue to the 
Colonial Secretary’s intentions is given us in that 
interesting document, the annual report of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields of South Africa. The chairman 
of that company, Lord Harris, is not without means 
of information, and the report suggests that Mr. 
Chamberlain might take a leaf out of the book of the 
Chartered Company, and appropriate to the Govern- 
ment a third of the share capital of all future mining 
companies. We do not know that it would be alto- 
gether desirable for the Government to become a share- 
holder in mining companies. The Suez Canal shares are 
hardly a case in point, as there is little or no specula- 
tion in them. But from the tenor of the Goldfields 
report, as well as from other indications, it is pretty 
plain that Mr. Chamberlain looks to the sale of mineral 
rights as the means whereby the Government will recoup 
itself for a portion of the losses of the war. The present 
practice of allowing individuals to peg out so many 
claims upon the payment of so many diggers’ licences 
will have to be modified : the law is suitable enough for 
a new mining field: it is quite unsuitable for an old and 
highly developed mining area. At present, the owner 
of the land which is about to be proclaimed a goldfield 
marks off his mynpacht, one tenth, his werf, or home- 
stead, and his owner’s claims, making in all considerably 
over a tenth of the whole. After the statutory period, 
the public rush in with their diggers’ licences, costing a 
few pounds, and peg off the remaining area, twelve 
claims a man. It is needless to say that in most cases 
some kind capitalist pays the licence monies for Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, and so secures their claims, as Mr. 
Chamberlain said, for a mere song. This, as we under- 
stand it, is what the Government means to prevent in the 
future. We are further given to understand that the late 
government of the Transvaal was in possession of a 
very large number of mining claims at the outbreak of 
the war. A great many farms were proclaimed, but 
the claims were not pegged out when hostilities broke 
out. We have heard it stated, though we know not on 
what authority, that the present Government of the 
Transvaal has succeeded by conquest to something 
like 35,000 claims in the Witwatersrand district. As 
some claims on the Rand are worth several thousand 
pounds apiece, it is obvious that if there is any truth in 
the above statement, here is a source of vast potential 
wealth for the Government. If even half the state- 
ment be true, nobody need be afraid of future war 
loans or ‘‘tributes”. It will only be necessary to sell 
these claims, as opportunity offers. Assuming that the 
directors of the Consolidated Goldfields are on the 
right track, and that Mr. Chamberlain is going to deal 
in a businesslike way with future mining rights, for 
whose benefit are the deals to be done? Does the 
Government mean the government of the Transvaal or 
of Great Britain? We believe that the profits arising 
from mining rights or royalties will be spent on the 
development and administration of the Transvaal, for 
the very good reason that no other policy would be 
practicable in a colony, whatever its form of govern- 
ment, inhabited by a large, wealthy, and intelligent 
white population. 


MANQUE. 


~ “TRE round man in the square hole and in the 

round hole the square man ” is often said ; and 
people seem astonished, as they say it, as if the occa- 
sion which provokes the remark were an unusual 
thing. But a little reflection shows that in reality this 
is almost the rule rather than the exception. Who 
does not know, for example, a clergyman who would 
have made an excellent banker or physician, a pro- 
fessor who would have been a great strategist, a 
soldier who would have been a first-rate man of 
affairs? Gladstone, some will say, would have been 
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in the right place as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
‘You cannot stand before Julius II. in the Galleria 
Borghese, with his set mouth and eyes like burning 
‘coals, without seeing that the Pope was intended for 
‘a generalissimo. Someone said of George Anthony 
Denison, the bellicose archdeacon, the “S. George 
without the dragon ” of the fifties, that nature framed 
him for a good rank-and-file man but circumstances 
pushed him into the position of a leader. 

- Must we with the pessimist call it the sardonic irony 
of fate, deranging the chessboard of life? A deeper 
“truth surely underlies these seeming incompatibilities 
‘—that life is only the rehearsal not the play. 

Of course, when it is said that for persons to miss 
‘their vocation is by no means uncommon, the truth of 
the saying has to be discounted by making due allow- 
ance for that ‘‘ forward and delusive faculty ”, as Butler 
calls it, the imagination. People are only too apt, 
which is quite another thing, to imagine themselves 
‘misplaced. It is soothing to wounded self-love to 
flatter oneself that one could have done much better, 
had’ the lot fallen in fairer ground. What heroic 
achievements, what magnificent creations of genius 
would abound in the world, if these morning dreams 
could be realised, if the doctor without patients or the 
‘out-of-the-way country parson without promotion could 
only be and do what he imagines in his mood of 
discontent. To the end of time the adage is true— 


‘* Man never is but always to be blest”. 


The old fable of the dog dropping his bone into the 
water, in the vain effort to snatch a bone from another 
dog imaged there, repeats itself. Horace is right, as 
usual. The sluggish bullock wants to wear the trap- 
pings of the prancing steed, the racehorse would. like 
to plough. 

Olga: Dashit, for instance, beautiful, clever, inde- 
fatigable Olga, with her sailor-hat tilted forward 
defiantly on her pretty head, and with a passion for 
righting wrongs of every sort, should have been a 
Squire’s wife, ‘“‘in the days of good Haroun al 
Raschid”, when Squires were local potentates, a Lady 
Bountiful, a village Providence, instead of dwelling in 
a cottage ornée, on less than £300 a year. Her 
accomplishments—she can play Wagner at sight and 
spring on her bicycle like a boy and keep up a lively 
conversation at once with two or three admirers of 
different nationalities in their several tongues—want 
more scope; her energies are cooped within a space 
‘too narrow. Consequently the result of her endeavours 


to do good is too often more friction than anything | 


else. Her masterfulness would do yeoman’s service if 
it had more real work to do. She is a whirlwind, a 
hurricane, a tornado ; and wants sea-room. Mais que 
voulez-vous? Her life, which might, one thinks, in 
idarger surroundings have been a blessing to many, is 
only a succession of tempests in a teacup, a perform- 
ance again and again of *‘ Much Ado about Nothing ”. 
On the contrary Lady Fanny Fanciful, if she had 
been a poor man’s wife, would have been heroic. She 
had it in her to devote herself, as only women of her 
nature can, to sacrifice herself nobly and wisely for 
another’s welfare. To a husband, struggling with 
adverse winds, a plodding, briefless barrister, say, or 
-a subaltern fighting his upward way in the Punjaub, 
she would have been an Angel of light, a good Genius, 
comforting, cheering, stimulating him, enduring all 
things brightly and unselfishly. But she has an uxorious 
husband subservient to her every whim, and, after a 
‘childhood of privations and penury, an almost unlimited 
purse—and what follows? Money lavished on dress 
and jewellery, a mania for buying things of no possible 
utility to anyone, an insatiable craving for continual 
change of scene. The complaisant doctor prescribes 
Vichy or Aix-les-Bains, and ‘‘la malade imaginaire” 
has the amusement of a new treatment for a new com- 
plaint perennially. 

* The environment, it must be admitted, seems in 
‘nine cases out of ten singularly inappropriate. It 
‘seems so. Is it so really? - Cannot we, even with our 
very limited vision, see that the difficulties inherent 
in our surrqundings are often the very thing needed for 
the discipline of life, for the training and perfecting of 
‘whatever of good is in us? Life is called a race. It 


is an obstacle race and the winners are those who 
surmount the worst obstacles bravely and wisely. A 
sensible teacher has said : ‘‘ Find out what occupation 
a boy or girl likes best and seems aptest for, and 
develop this liking, this aptitude: but don’t forget 
that things uncongenial must be done also, for the 
sake of self control.” Suppose after all the old story 
were true that this life is but a training for another, 
that the really important world were yet to come? That 
story which the world is ever deriding but to which 
it so obstinately returns ; that belief which materialism 
puts on one side, but long experience of human 
nature seldom fails to replace. On that hypothesis 
certainly much in life becomes intelligible of which no 
other theory can make anything but farce. If the 
whole play is played out here, undeniably life is 
very often nothing but a farce sometimes solemn, 
sometimes squalid. The foolishness of fate becomes 
too monstrous for any philosophy but cynicism to be 
philosophy at all. That a man with one great capacity 
should through all his life be hindered by circumstances 
either external or of his own character from turning 
that capacity to account is a waste, a general loss, so 
vast so indefensible that, if this life were all, there could 
be nothing for it but a bitter laugh. If, however, life 
here were but a prelude to the real thing yet to come, 
it might economically be perfectly sound to debar the 
man of one capacity from using it until he had gone 
through a certain discipline which would enable him 
ultimately to use it to greater effect. In fact it is 
exactly what a sensible parent does with a child that 
early discloses a particular gift. He deliberately pre- 
vents him making use of it until he attains a certain 
maturity. What are ten years to sixty : what then are 
sixty to eternity ? 

‘* Failure”, of course, has an ugly sound. But, after 
all, the trying is the thing, not the succeeding. 


** Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius : we'll deserve it.” 


The Life, which is the pattern for mankind, was, it 
has been well said, to all appearance failure. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND DRAWING. 


N the calendar of criticism, like that of sport, certain 
lesser diversions fill in the off seasons between the 
big events of summer and winter. When the football 


‘and cricket celebrations are not in full swing, leap- 


frog, marbles and rounders steal punctually in. So 
in the galleries; between summer and winter there 
are minor sports. Thus there is a sort of tip-cat that 
regularly hits one in the eye when returning to town— 
the question, ‘‘ Is Photography a Fine Art?” No one, 
I suppose, who thinks about it, denies that photography 
is an art in various degrees of fineness, but the real 
question behind the ambiguous one is whether photo- 
graphy will ever supersede drawing. I have returned 
to my duties so late that the hottest of this annual 
encounter is over with the exhibitions, but I find on my 
table a solid relic in the shape of a volume called 
* Photography as a Fine Art”.* 

The book is a eulogy of some six American photo- 
graphers. The writer has an appalling command of 
recent criticism as applied to painting, and he lays it all 
at the feet of his photographers; but the interesting 
and touching thing about the photographers is that 
they are not at all. satisfied with the results of their 
skill, and do everything in their power to turn the 
photograph into something else, namely a drawing. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw ¢ has been trying to incite them to 
take a bolder line, to proclaim that the day of the 
painter is over, that all the art of Velazquez, at least, 
is superseded and outdone by the photographer. But 
the photographers know better. Not content with 


_ arranging their material beforehand with the utmost 


care, on the lines taught them by painters, they are 
now working at getting full control of the tones after- 
wards in what the camera has made of this arrangement. 


* By C. Hy Caffin. London: Grant Richards. 1902. 10s. 6d. net. 
+ ‘“‘ Amateur Photographer”, 11 October, 1902. 
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By the ingenious devices of glycerine and gum bichro- 
mate printing they are able to a large extent to 
alter values, almost in fact to paint in the tones 
between the contours of a form by graduating the de- 
velopinent of the print. Thus treated, the photograph 
becomes a hybrid: it is half photograph, half wash- 
drawing. But the contours obstinately remain: the 
next step obviously is to alter and re-draw them. And 
if the photographers in question were equal to the task 
they would do this too; some of them are artists 
enough to wish to do it. But if they were artists 
enough actually to do it, the photograph would no 
longer be a photograph at all, but a drawing. The 
man who could control a photograph to this completely 
satisfactory point would never take photographs at all, 
except as documents. 

Mr. Shaw misses the real point when he discusses 
the efforts of the photographer to approximate to 
drawing. He sees clearly enough that the attempts of 
the photographer to forge the technique of another 
medium are futile and silly. Thus Mr. Hollyer has 
lately exhibited an excellent photograph printed on 
canvas, so as to have the grain of a painting. Others 
print on rough paper to get the texture of chalk, stop 
out and blot their backgrounds, and so forth. But 
these superficial imitations of technique are mere sops 
to the hunger of the photographer who has any tincture 
of art. He knows that there is something in drawing 
which beats him even on his own ground of giving the 
truthful impression of life. He will never get that elusive 
something from the photograph, and Mr. Shaw is per- 
fectly right in telling him that he is on the wrong track 
in attempting it, and that he had much better satisfy 
himself with the undodged photograph. But when he 
is assured that the undodged photograph takes the 
place of the drawing and is a great deal better, the 
photographer shakes his head. He is not deceived. 

There are degrees of dodging among the photographs 
in the book referred to. Mr. Annan’s photograph of a 
Venetian canal, which is slipped in among the American 
examples, comes just about as near a picture as careful 
artistic choice of material, along with rare luck in the 
angle of the oar and pattern of the splashed water 
will bring the photographer.* Mr. Frank Eugene, 
on the other hand, shows us the photographer in 
full revolt against his process. In his photograph 
of a horse in a stall he has made use, we are told, of 
‘* fearless etching” in the background. What he has 
done is to obliterate the background with a number of 
aimless scratches, but so far from being fearless, he 
has stopped short at the horse, which remains obsti- 
nately photographic, all the more so for the sudden 
break into a world of scratches round it. In another 
example he has posed a model on a sofa, and then ‘‘ by 
the use of the brush and needle the sofa upon which 
the model reclined has been converted into water”. The 
result is entitled ‘‘ Nirvana ”. 

Mr. Eugene is a better photographer than he is a 
draughtsman, so that the result of his etching and 
brushwork is not very like water, and even if it were 
more like, the action of the figure is so evidently not 
that of a floating body that the greater resemblance 
would | make the whole scene more incompre- 
hensible. But this unlucky idea of turning the cushions 
into water has one curious result. However unlike 
to water, this intrusion of drawing that hardly deserves 
the name has the effect at once of making the body 
look even more impossible as a body than the scratches 
are as waves. There it is, as like to the facts asa 
photograph can make it, and yet, for the want of some- 
thing that the waves have in a feeble degree and that it 
has not, its staring resemblance to life is unconvincing. 
Now all that the waves possess of resemblance to life 
is a faint rhythmic impulse that unites them. By pos- 
session of this they seem comparatively organic and 


* There is an amusing example of the photographer’s wrestle with 
brute fact in Mr. Horsley Hinton’s account of one of his works in the 
same number of the ‘‘ Amateur Photographer”. He first of all dug 


up and replanted part of his foreground. Then he borrowed a sky’ 


from another view. Finally he added a new horizon from a third. 
Yet this compound, with its two horizons and three illuminations is as 
pet ever from being te wae because the group of trees in the 
middle distance was too big to dig up.and replace with better shapes, 
‘like the docks in the y 


living : the forms of the body have something stiff, 
broken ; it looks chopped and cut out, and with all the 
amazing likeness of its parts to bits of a body, it misses 
altogether the supple continuity that is the first and 
indispensable quality both of a living body and ofa living 
design. The poorest drawing that deserves to be 
called drawing, and is not an imitation of photography, 
would have this ; the best photographs, for want of it, 
irritate us more than they amaze. Look, for ex- 
ample at Mr. Clarence White’s patient, ingenious 
and tasteful arrangements of figures, drapery, and 
accessories in this same volume. He has come ex- 
traordinarily near to a tiresome kind of painting—that 
is all one can say—a kind in which the modelling is 
small, meagre, nailed down, and his attenuation of tone 
does not affect this. Compare the really skilful arrange- 
ment of these skirts with what a draughtsman of the 
second rank, like Fragonard, using drawing as a loose 
habit, makes of a skirt. Look at the ‘‘ Chiffre d’amour ” 
at the Wallace gallery, and the gulf between photography 
and drawing becomes apparent. 

In such a comparison design and emphasis are of 
course involved to a high degreee; I wish to limit 
the discussion here to the point of |life-likeness. 
Now the striking thing about photographs of a nude 
body (exemplified in the arm of ‘‘ Nirvana”) is that 
there is a tendency for the modelling to look, not, as 
one would expect, solid and tenderly rounded, since all 
the signs of modelling in light and shade are given: on 
the contrary, the effect of solidity and roundness is 
perpetually contradicted by sharp and papery edges and 
planes, and by a dry, broken and angular character in 
the contours ; the natural signs of modelling, as vera- 
ciously given by the photograph, do not make nature 
look as solid and lithe as it appears to the eye. The 
photograph, in a word, makes forms no rounder than 
they look without our knowledge of them ; drawing, even 
if it is only a contour drawing, aims at making them 
look as round as they are. The photograph, it 
should be remembered, is at this disadvantage com- 
pared with our ordinary vision, that in the case 
of rounded objects at no great distance, we see, 
with our two eyes, not one but two contours, one of 
them further round than the other. The photograph 
taken by a single lens loses this sign of roundness, 
which is only given by a stereoscopic double image. 
But even in this image the disturbing abruptness, flat- 
ness and meagreness persist in forms that we should 
see habitually more round, full and continuous. Nature, 
the evolutionists believe, often attempts frauds upon 
our sense, trying to abolish the signs of roundness. 
Thus the bellies of animals are often white, and at a 
little distance the light tone of the belly plus shadow is 
equal in value to the darker tone of the back plus the 
light that falls upon it so that the shadow tone is 
cancelled by the local. But this is only a gross instance 
of the deceptive action of light as an interpreter of form. 
In our vision of forms we are constantly checking and 
correcting the evidence of the accidental lighting alone, 
by what we know to be the character of the forms of an 
object. And the old science of drawing supplied this 
element in our impression of nature by almost insen- 
sible accommodation, strove to make form more lucid 
to the vision than the account of it given by a single 
chance illumination. Notonly did it rule out innumer- 
able positions of a hand, let us say, that would be 
puzzling or incomprehensible if photographically 
rendered, but even in the intelligible positions it made 
contours more clear, roundness more appreciable, the 
connexions more easy to grasp than the signs of light 
and shade make them in the camera image. 

But in the second half of the nineteenth century, con- 
currently with the rise of photography, there came a 
certain break with this tradition. Even if there had 
been no photography this would probably have been the 
case. The growing interest in the beauty of aerial 
values, in forms lost as well as found, which was one of 
the chief concerns of the art’of the century, led painters 
to draw by light, as photography does exclusively, rather 
than by the compromise between this and a knowledge 
of the forms which represents our habitual vision of 
things we know. Thus Raeburn, who belongs to the 
period before photography, modelling by light, arrives 
often at the papery flatness and dryness of contour 
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of the photograph, and then, dissatisfied with the effect, 
seems to fling himself back on an extreme of slippery 
roundedness. Yet with all this taking of the guidance 
of light only, the old tradition of the ample contour 
favouring and suggesting roundness of form persisted 
down to Manet. In his painting it asserts itself still 
-in the strong general silhouette of the forms. 

After him, in the plein-air school of Bastien Lepage 
and his followers came the nearest capitulation of paint- 
ing to photography. The schools eagerly pursued the 
method for a time, but the resulting flatness, dryness, 
angularity quickly discredited the fashion. So far, 
then, is Mr. Shaw’s view from being frue or advanced 
that painting is a clumsy and impotent effort to get 
something given perfectly by the photograph. The 
photographic vision was tried and found wanting 
twenty years ago. 

The same thing may be proved even more strikingly, 
if we consider the case of sculpture. The cast is to 
‘sculpture what the photograph is to drawing. It is 
documentary to an infinitely higher degree of the visual 
appearance of a form. It can be turned about so as to 
display the round form. And yet with all this advantage, 
the cast never conveys to us the full impression of the 
living form. Its forms require a filling out, an insen- 
sible exaggeration to make them seem even as large 
as life. If this is true of what I have called the 
still-life ideal in sculpture, that aims only at giving 
forms in animated repose, how much more of 
the school that aims at a greater suggestion of move- 
ment and the expression of extreme emotion. But I 
have dwelt on this element of heightening or exaggera- 
ting in modelling so recently in speaking of Rodin that 
I need not recur to itnow. As Delacroix, who was a 
draughtsman of the same passionate school, puts it ; 
‘*Comment le peintre, en copiant tous ces morceaux 
d’aprés des objets réels comme ils sont et sans les 
modifier profondément, pourra-t-il ou ajouter, 
donner a des objets inertes en eux-mémes la puissance 
nécessaire 4 l’impression ?” Hence his drawing, which 
Mr. Shaw very properly from the photographic point 
of view characterises as ‘‘ infamous”. D.'S. M. 


MUSICIANS ON STRIKE. 


ERE, in Paris, consternation prevails. Imagine 
Paris without music! Imagine the café-frequent- 

ing Parisiens with never a sqawk of the violin or the 
squeal of a flute to cover their more raucous tones. 
We mere Englishmen speak commonly in low tones : 
we love not to be overheard. But your Frenchman is 
not happy unless he is shouting at the top of his voice. 
Be the question in discussion never so important—be it 
the length of the latest railway tunnel, the relative 
virtues of one directible balloon and another, the 
accurate intonation of van Dyck’s high G—all is one to 
him; he must be able to shout and gesticulate or he 
can say nothing at all. In his House of Parliament it 
is not the wisdom of the speakers that carries con- 
viction : it is the terrible tones announcing doom that 
bring all the votes. At a murder trial it is not 
indisputable facts that send some miserable wretch 
to the guillotine: it is the fearful earnestness 
with which the Veuve X... . declares her fervent 
belief that the man in the dock murdered her 
husband. In the most important matters as in the 
least important there must be yelling and scream- 
ing. Without these Paris would not be Paris. And 
now Paris is no longer Paris. Hitherto the café bands 
have hidden the screaming and yelling of one group 
from the ears of the next group. Now everything can 
be heard. I shudder to think of the number of blood- 
less duels that will be fought during the next few days. 
Monsieur X. . . . sitting at one end of a café hears his 
dearest enemy denouncing him as a scoundrel at the 
other. Naturally there are interchanges of cards; 
seconds are sent; in the early hours two vapid fools 
face each other, sword in hand ; five minutes later one of 
the two vapid fools has his finger cut : honour is satis- 
fied : everyone goes home feeling sure that France is the 
reatest of nations and the French the bravest of men. 
t is no business of mine to describe all these magnifi- 
cent affairs ; and that is lucky, because I couldn’t if I 


wanted to. They may be left to the Paris correspon- 
dent of this paper, who will doubtless do them honour 
in due season. What I wish to deal with to-day is the 
sad case of the café proprietors, and the case of the pro- 
prietors of the theatres and music-halls. 

But let us begin at the beginning. There are hun- 
dreds of fiddlers, players of trumpet and trombone, of 
oboe and clarinet, employed in this city. They have 
been educated ; the bulk of them are good musicians, 
better musicians than those turned out by our great 
national schools of music. Unhappily there is not 
employment for them all at the Opéra and Opéra 
Comique: many through no fault of their own—save 
the primal fault of being musicians—many through 
drink or other vices, are compelled to earn their liveli- 
hood in minor theatres or in café bands. The poor 
proprietors of these places grow rich; and when their 
bank balances and their stomachs are sufficiently 
swollen they retire to country or suburban residences 
and devote the remainder of their existence to beating 
their wives and making wretched the lives of their 
children. Their bandsmen are pre-doomed to be 
deprived of these joys. For half a century past or 
more they have worked for a miserable pittance. 
Father, son, grandson have gone to their graves 
thinking themselves great artists and that a day would 
arrive when they would be recognised for what they 
were. In the meantime, whilst their employers have 
quickly or slowly grown rich, they have starved. 
Never enough to eat, never enough to school their 
children as they wished, never the certainty of another 
week’s work : yet they have ‘‘ muddled through” ; and if 
their burial has generally been that of a pauper, still it 
has brought them their rest at the last. 

At last the latest generation revolted. It occurred to 
them that if the proprietor’s belly and bank balance 
grew daily bigger, they might as well have enough to 
live on. If they could earn nothing without the patron, 
on the other hand the patron could do nothing without 
them. There was a difficulty. ‘‘Ye are many, they 
are, few”, said Shelley to the labouring classes of 
England. That is precisely the difficulty—for the 
labourers : for those who earn the money on which the 
employers grow fat. In this particular affair of the 
bandsmen of Paris the employers were few. But they 
were well organised, while the employés, who were 
many, were not organised at all. All went in fear of 
starvation—not for themselves, to do these Frenchmen 
justice, so much as for their women and children—and 
each one walked day and night loaded with a deadly fear— 
that the friend with whom he had just shaken hands might 
be seeking to take away his job. By some lucky accident, 
or by the forethought of some heaven-sent director of 
things human, all these players were amalgamated into 
one solid mass: they demanded ‘‘a living wage ”’—to 
revive the phrase of ten years ago; and, after refusing 
to play at all unless they got that living wage, astonish- 
ing to relate, they have won. At first the employers 
were scornful. They said they would do without 


| orchestras ; they would employ one pianist in place of 


fifty fiddlers—they would save much valuable money 
(for money, after all, is valuable if you want to have a 
villa in the country and develop adipose tissue). But 
these unfortunates, dreading to find themselves 
deprived of alienable rights, forgot two things. 
The first was that the important composers of 
Paris. would place themselves on the side of the 
strikers ; the second was that the great public, paying 
its money for its entertainment would not dream of 
being put off with a piano instead of an orchestra. 
If a butcher is not willing to pay for good beef, and 
tries to keep up his prices while selling bad beef, he 
speedily fails. His buyers don’t come. The directors 
of the music-halls and cafés tried to keep their clients 
while giving them less than usual of the music that 
covered up voices and thus avoided duels; but this 
astonishing new light came and the world would have 
it not. The world scoffed ; and many of the directors 
saw that light was no good whatever, and they capitu- 
lated. The world did not come. And as for the com- 
posers, one, whose music I heartily dislike, Charpentier, 
stood solidly by the strikers; and most of them followed 
his lead. Another, Saint-Saéns, an inferior, bogus 
man altogether, displayed the worst qualities of his 
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race when he said the strike was ridiculous. To-day it 
is not the strikers, but this weak, foolish failure of 
Saint-Saéns who is ridiculous. 

The Frenchmen, then, with the help of the public 
who jeered at the solitary pianist and of the composers 
whose works draw the public to the theatres, have 
conquered. The entrepreneurs, after the manner of 
their kind, threaten vengeance. But just as they said 
the few extra francs a month demanded of them would 
ruin them, and yet they are beginning to pay without 
any fear of being ruined, so in the future they will 
put up with the established order of things and realise 
that there are in life other occupations more remunera- 
tive than that of taking vengeance. They will never 
take vengeance: in the first place because they cannot, 
and in the second because if they could it would not 
pay them. 

ut now the thought inevitably occurs to an English- 
man, what are our Englishmen thinking of that they 
cannot do likewise? Are they less plucky than their 
French brethren, cannot they organise themselves ? 
The question of the position of English bandsmen 
is one that will have to be settled before we 
get either a National opera or any permanent 
orchestras. That they are for the most part miserably 
aid no one with the slightest acquaintance with the 
acts will deny. I hope that ‘‘ One of the Syndicate” 
will forgive if I say that though Covent Garden pays 
the best prices given in England to-day, those prices 
are ridiculous. Mr. Newman I doubt not has always 
paid as much as he could afford, but his prices also are 
tidiculous. Only the strongest men in each department 
can live on their earnings: the others do not live, they 
merely exist, struggle and muddle through somehow. 
1 say this knowing the exact sums given to many 
excellent players. If Mr. One of the Syndicate, weary 
of trying to prove that shocking opera performances 
‘were really excellent, should essay a new rdle, even 
‘stranger than that of directing opera, and try to prove 
that his men are adequately paid, there will be only one 
thing to say: they are not. If each were paid double 
the present rates none would have any cause for com- 
plaint ; but none would make a fortune : not one would 
gather in enough during the three months season to 
make one of those wonderful trips to Brussels, Paris, 
Munich and Buda-Pesth—those trips of which we have 
heard so much and of which the results have been so 
painfully evident at Covent Garden since the death 
of Sir Augustus Harris. Life for the bandsman in 
England is a continual sordid struggle. The men in 
the music-halls are content to accept a small salary for 
the sake of its regularity. The men who play at the 
opera and at concerts put up with small fees because 
they know it is impossible to get more. There are 
more players than places; and the players are beaten 
down to take what will feed them and clothe and shelter 
them and pay their ’bus fares out to the suburbs in 
which they elect to dwell. If one should ask another 
shilling a night from One of the Syndicate the reply 
would be, If you don’t care to go on playing for what 
you get, there are plenty ready to sit down at your 
desk. Heaven forbid that I should ever be compelled 
to work on such terms; and I am sure that some of us 
are glad that solicitors’ clerks are not compelled to work 
on such terms. 

Consider the case of these men: their parents spend 
as much money on their education as is spent on many 
a successful barrister now earning his thousands a 
year. They bring as much ability and energy to their 
work as does any barrister I have heard of. The 
music schools train them up to the highest pitch of 
technical proficiency: then they are turned out into 
the world to fight for themselves. Not winning 
enough money week by week to keep themselves, 
they inevitably marry. From the moment they sign 
the register they are doomed. They must, like their 
French colleagues, provide house, food and clothing 
for their wives and children : those who have no regular 
employment must make everlasting search for jobs ; 
those who are engaged at the music-halls must take 
what is offered them, or themselves starve and see 
their families starve. 

He is not at all an admirable animal, the English bands- 
man. Especially a bad tradition has come down to the 


present generation. They have been treated like dogs, 
and they have become dogs. If they give an extra 
half-hour at rehearsal they are not so much as thanked 
for it; if, as in the famous case at Queen’s Hall, one of 
them goes away at the pre-arranged hour, some foreign 
boor threatens him with instant dismissal because he 
holds to the letter of his agreement. The case of Mr. 
Squire is, indeed, a serviceable example. Mr. Newman 
knows that I, who admire him for the courage with 
which he has performed the task of providing London 
with music, have no animosity against him. But on 
the occasion I have mentioned, Mr. Squire had done all 
he was paid todo. Had he done more he would not 
have gained a penny by it. He might have been 
thanked in a careless fashion by Mr. Ysaye; but had 
he asked to get away half an hour earlier at some 
future time, I am perfectly certain.-he would have been 
met by a refusal. Now, men, like dogs and cats, are 
what you make them. Well brought up, well treated, 
a dog, a cat or a man becomes lovable and faithful : 
treated badly they become disagreeable, treacherous, 
entirely unserviceable. 

That is what the English bandsman, generally speak- 
ing, is at the present day. With a little more care he 
might be made pleasant and useful ; but so long as the 
present system prevails he will remain what heis. I 
do not suppose that many bandsmen will read this 
article : indeed the poor creatures seem rather to pride 
themselves on reading nothing. But I put it to their 
leaders that (1) it is not wholly admirable to live for 
oneself alone (2) it is not good to live amongst a set of 
men who are degraded and have lost their self-respect 
(3) it is worth while following the example of their 
French neighbours in forming a strong union which 
will force the entrepreneurs to pay something approxi- 
mating to decent wages (4) it is absolutely necessary, 
in order to make all nen feel that right is on the right 
side, to urge upon all bandsmen the self-evident truth 
that the man who plays the cad is acad. Other things 
might be added. For instance, there are far too many 
players in England to-day and far too few bands. Con- 
sequently I hold the man a fool who makes a musician of 
any child who does not show signs of extraordinary 
ability. If the extraordinary ability is there the child 
should be sent to a good teacher, and not to any of our 
great national music schools. And no matter how sur- 
prising the ability the child should have a first-rate 
general education to the end that he may hold his own 
with all educated men. In a word we must get rid of 
the old type of bandsman to bring out a new type. We 
will be infinitely better off when we have seen the last 
of the men who seem to think it rather shameful to be 
able to write their names and scorn to read a book. 
The French bandsmen would never have won, their 
fight had not the French public known them to be men 
of, to say the least, like culture with themselves. The 
English bandsman is so far beneath the ordinary 
Englishman in point of culture, or even of ordinary 
manners, that the ordinary Englishman hardly recog- 
nises his existence. 

And now, finding that my article tends to become a 
sermon, I will leave. Some other time I hope to say 
something about that unhappy brother of the bands- 
man, the church organist. J. F. R. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S PLAY. 


17 is indeed an ailing household into which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward ushers us. Blue, blue the sky 
that glows over the Alban hills and is mirrored by the 
Alban Lake. Fair, fair the Villa which the Manistys 
have taken. Yet hush! Tread very lightly up the 
steps. Knock very lightly on the door. Miss Manisty 
cannot see us: “she is suffering”, says the butler, 
** from one of her headaches”. Poor dear lady! She 
always is invisible. Her headaches are chronic; but 
subtly, as an unseen presence, she pervades the play, 
wafting the scent of the sal volatile across the foot- 
lights. . . . Could we see Miss Eleanor Burgoyne? 
We are shocked when we do see her. She is worn to 
a shadow. She has become a literary “‘ ghost” used 
by her cousin Edward for his horrid book about modern 
Italy. What a brute Edward is! He knows that 
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Eleanor was sent here for complete rest. Why cannot 
he write his own books? She presses her hand to her 
forehead. She assures us that there is nothing wrong 
with her. Poor dear lady! We wish she would 
not be so bright and uncomplaining. We have 
not forgotten that her life was despaired of last 
autumn. . . . Here comes Edward himself. We will 
take him aside and speak strongly to him. Our resolve 
is shaken: poor dear fellow! he seems terribly nervous 
and run-down. . . . Whoisthis? Miss Lucy Foster, 
a young friend from America. Another ‘ ghost”? 
Ah no! All a-flush with health and ifdependence. It 
is just going to do our hearts good to look at her when 
we are called aside and presented to a livid and bodeful 
lady in deep mourning—Miss Alice Manisty, Edward’s 
sister. We are very uncomfortable. The eye of the 
poor dear lady roves in a manner which we do not at 
all like. We have a train to catch. . . . A week later 
we call again. The young American, even she! has 
now become a poor dear lady. Pallor, languor, a touch 
of fever, and offerings of quinine from Eleanor, who is 
now more poor-dear-ladylike than ever, and needs for 
herself, surely, every drop of quinine that may be in the 
Villa. How is Miss Alice? A stupid question !—we 
might have 4nown she had crossed the border-line at 
a bound. She is upstairs, locked into her bedroom. 
Her maid is with her—a Scotchwoman, we learn, a 
most capable person, absolutely to be relied on. We 
are cheered by the notion of this Scotchwoman. We 
like to think that there is on the premises one person 
hale and hearty. We should be glad to set eyes on 
her. Ah! Eleanor has some instructions to give her. 
She appears. She is very pale. Her hand passes 
across her brow. Eleanor, always thinking of others, 
presently dismisses her, imploring her to rest. . . . At 
whatever hour we go to the Villa (built on clay-soil 
perhaps), we find the same wan congress of invalids, 
every one of them invariably a trifle worse than at our 
previous visit. 

Really, there is no inherent reason why in this play 
any of the characters (except Eleanor) should be un- 
well. That Mrs. Ward has thus wantonly afflicted 
all the feminine creatures of her fancy is the more 
regrettable for that her own talent is not in itself tonic. 
Having not a manner that radiates vitality, she should 
eschew matter which is ‘‘ below par”. We all admire 
her books, for the fine spirit which inspires them, for the 
thoughtfulness and the drab sense of beauty that we find 
in them; but not even if we were all on the literary 
staff of the ‘‘Times” could we lay our hands on our 
hearts and declare Mrs. Ward to bea great creative 
genius. She invents, but she never projects ; holds, 
but never grips ; enlightens, but does she ever illumi- 
nate? Her characters and incidents are always well- 
conceived, well-described, and impress us with a sense 
of reality, but never with a very vivid sense of reality. 
We remember them, but not clearly and for ever. 
Nay! reading one of Mrs. Ward’s novels we can 
always, at any moment, lay it aside for an indefinite 
period. We are never in a hurry to finish it. Nor 
does Mrs. Ward herself ever seem to have been ina 
hurry to finish it. The true creator in fiction always 
gives us the sense of speed. Mrs. Ward is rathera 
critic, an essayist, working ably in another medium. 
Hers is the leisurely method of the true essayist, 
and it is that which both gives to her books the 
charm they: have, and denies them the power they 
need. But on a play the leisurely method is an 
influence for evil alone. In drama everything must 
be sharp, swift, salient. There must be none of those 
lingerings and divagations which are essential to an 
essay and pardonable in a novel. Things must go 
steaming full speed ahead, not less necessarily if they 
be things of the soul than if they be things of actual 
circumstance. And Mrs. Ward cannot make things 
do that. Here, in ‘‘ Eleanor”, there is dramatic pro- 
gress of a kind; but it is slow, slow. The characters 
talk, talk. Admirable is their conversation. Mrs. Ward 
has at least this advantage over the ordinary play- 
wright, that she gives to her dialogue a careful beauty 
of phrase and cadence; and over the extraordinary 
playwright—the literary amateur—she has this other 


is, in fact, one of the few persons who have solved the 
secret of what dialogue ought to be. But the wool 
here is not proportionate to the cry. The characters 
talk round and round their theme, and boredom 
casts over all its inky shadow. When Eleanor 
is dying, Manisty becomes longer-winded than ever. 
Wishing to explain to her some rather abstruse 
point in his development, ‘‘I must use”, he says, ‘‘an 
image”. Relenting, he asks if she is fatigued. One 
longs for her to say ‘‘ Well, as I am dying, I think we 
might skip the image ”. But she is patient to the last. 
And out flows a prettily-wrought précis of the Platonic 
metaphor of the cave. Eleanor’s death comes as a 
merciful release for us all. It does at least make 
Manisty laconic. Iam sorry to say that in the whole 
play the only thing that does not pall is a whole act 
which ought to have been omitted. In the book, so far 
as I remember, Alice Manisty’s attempt on the life of 
Lucy Foster was not artistically absurd. It was just a 
little useful incident ina long story. But here, occupy- 
ing one fourth of a psychological play, its ‘‘ value” 
changes. It becomes a slab of inappropriate melo- 
drama. True, it has its use in the scheme of the play. 
It hastens Manisty’s passion for Lucy Foster. But this 
should have been done by some simpler and more con- 
sonant means. The second act, as it stands, mars an 
otherwise artistic failure. 
Even were she a born dramatist, Mrs. Ward could 
hardly have made ‘‘ Eleanor” effective on the stage. 
When a woman is breaking her heart for love of a man, 
we are (unreasonably, perhaps, but inevitably) irritated 
and unsympathetic unless we ourselves can detect in the 
man some flavour of fineness. Manisty, in Mrs. Ward’s 
book, was not morally a fine person. He was, indeed, 
a weak and vain egoist. But he was also a man of 
genius. Mrs. Ward succeeded in persuading us of that. 
We felt (except when they were verbally quoted) that 
Manisty’s books were great books. And so we under- 
stood and sympathised with Eleanor’s devotion. Butit 
is practically impossible to convince an audience in a 
theatre that one of the characters is a great writer. In 
the theatre we are so suspicious. We take nothing on 
trust. We must see and hear all. Itis not enough 
that one of the minor characters shall take up a book 
from a side-table and say that it is a work of genius. 
We want that book to be read aloud, in order that we 
may judge for ourselves. But that would be undramatic, 
even if the book were a work of authentic genius, 
specially written by a too zealous property-man, and 
not merely Bradshaw’s Guide bound in brocade. And 
thus the writer of genius is never a serviceable figure 
in drama. If Manisty were shorn of the defects 
common to most writers of genius, he might here pass 
muster as Eleanor’s demigod. As it is, we see in him 
only a vacillating fraud of a man, and Eleanor seems to 
us only a fool for her pains in adoring him. And with- 
out a truly pathetic Eleanor what can the poor play do ? 
‘*The Terry charm’’ is a mysterious thing, putting 
logical criticism to rout. I am forced to admit that 
Eleanor, as played by Miss Marion Terry, was pathos 
incarnate. To cover my confusion, let me suggest that 
the tears drawn by Miss Terry were the tears that will 
sometimes come at the sight of mere beauty—beauty, in 
this case, of every pose and gesture, of every modulation 
of the voice. Mrs. Ward was as unlucky in her hero as she 
was lucky in her heroine. We were not merely uncon- 
vinced of Manisty’s genius: a noodle confronted us. 
Miss Robins played the mad woman with all the power 
and imagination that are hers, and seemed to have 
exorcised that demon of harsh violence which possessed 
her in ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca”. Miss Braithwaite, in 
the part of Lucy Foster, was as charming when she 
remembered the American accent as when she forgot 
it. Mr. Leslie Faber was excellent as an attaché, and 
was not abashed (a triumph for a young actor) by 
having to make love emotionally. The moral of Mr. 
Bernard Fox’s impersonation of a priest was that it is 
useless to be made up as Cardinal Newman if you- 
walk and talk in the manner of Uriah Heep. Miss 
Rosina Filippi, as Madame Variani, played with merry 
ease the kind of part for which she is indispensable. 
I should have mentioned Madame Variani before. She- 
stands saliently out from among the other women. 


advantage, that her dialogue sounds (though it is not) 
like the ordinary language of real human beings. She 


She is not unwell. Max. 
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A PARENTAL PLAINT. 


[Zhe Colonial Conference recommends the adoption 
of the metric system of weights and measures.] 


WOULD not for one moment check 
The March of Progress, yet, I own up, 
I feel a stiffness of the neck 
Which haunts me now that I am grown-up ; 
It angers me an end to see 
Of things that used to worry me. 


For instance, how can I, I ask, 
Acclaim the advent of the decimal, 

Which makes the calculator’s task 
At once become infinitesimal, 

When I recall how, as a boy, 

I mixed Avoirdupois and Troy ? 


Why should my son, whom I account 
The chiefest of my earthly treasures, 
Do sums without the old amount 
Of cabalistic Weights and Measures 
Which used to cause each hair of mine 
To match the fretful porcupine ? 


Shall he go adding straight ahead 
And nonchalantly stick a dot in 
While I recall each tear I shed 
And ev’ry cul-de-sac I got in, 
And how I used to labour long 
To reach a total always wrong? 


Why should a simple system end 
Those carking rods and poles and perches 
Which used to make my master send 
For quite the stiffest of his birches ? 
Why should my boy escape the fate 
That lurks within the pennyweight ? 


The metric system’s charms may be 
Exactly all that people tell us 
But still I find deep down in me 
A disposition to be jealous. 
I can’t but feel that my small lad 
Should suffer as once did his dad. 


Mostyn T. 


THE SECURITY OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


M OST people realise the truth of Professor De 

Morgan’s statement that “ There is nothing in 
the commercial world which approaches, even remotely, 
the security of a well-established life office” ; but few 
people pause to consider the reasons. 

One reason of the security of life assurance is that it 
is concerned with facts, namely the average duration of 
lives, which are well known from the accumulated ex- 
perience of the past. The duration of individual lives 
is of course uncertain in the extreme, but the average 
duration of many lives is only uncertain within extremely 
small limits. The individual who abstains from insur- 
ance runs a great risk, but the company which carries 
many risks occupies a safe position. The individual 
who does not insure is like a man who buys one ticket 
in a lottery, but the life office, by virtue of the magni- 
tude of its business, is in the position of one who buys 
all the tickets in a lottery, and is therefore secure. ; 

Apart from the security provided by the regularity of 
average mortality, a further element of safety results 
from the long duration of the contract which most 
policies involve. The liabilities do not as a rule mature 
for many years, the provision that it is necessary to 
make can be accurately calculated beforehand, and in 


the event of the provision for the liabilities at any time 
appearing inadequate, many years are available for 
strengthening the financial position of a life insurance 
company. 

Calculations based upon the rate of mortality, and 
upon the rate of interest likely to be earned upon the 
funds, always provide, in the best companies, a con- 
siderable margin for safety and for future profit. The 
great majority of British life offices calculate upon a 
higher mortality than is likely to be experienced, and 
upon a lower rate of interest than is likely to be earned. 
One great reason for so doing is that surplus may be 
available for distribution among the policy-holders in 
the form of bonuses; but the direct consequence of this 
provision for future surplus is financial strength and 
stability of a kind that is without parallel in the finan- 
cial world. Another consequence of this provision for 
surplus is that companies which give the best bonus 
results afford the greatest security. This is a happy 
peculiarity of life assurance, since in most other forms 
of investment the better the security the lower the 
return upon the investment. In life assurance, on the 
contrary, it is usually the case that the investment is 
most lucrative where the security is greatest. 

One result of the long continuance of life-assurance 
contracts is that life offices can make excellent per- 
manent investments that are unsuitable for banks and 
other financial institutions, which in times of depression 
or panic might be subject to sudden calls upon their 
resources. No such possibility exists in life assurance, 
and, as it is usually the case that the funds of life 
offices steadily increase, there is no occasion to realise 
satisfactory investments. Whatever fluctuations may 
take place in the prices of securities from time to time, 
an insurance company is able to hold its securities, and 
avoid realisation at a time when low prices prevail. 

When we remember that shrewd business men, well 
versed in questions of finance, constantly make invest- 
ments that turn out badly ; when we call to mind that 
widows and children are still less able to invest their 
capital wisely; when we reflect that the advice of 
friends as to investment is sometimes biased, and often 
bad, it is difficult to resist the conviction that at least 
some portion of every man’s estate should consist of 
life-assurance policies. The security afforded by them 
is the best it is possible to obtain; the results in the 
case of premature death are lucrative in the extreme ; 
and if life assurance is adopted as a form of investment, 
either to yield immediate income, or as some provision 
for the future, the return to be derived from it is better 
than can be obtained from any other investment which 
can be regarded as affording adequate security. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Str,—On 31 December, 1686, Tobias Rustat, ‘‘a 
very simple, ignorant, but honest and loyal creature” 
as he is described by Evelyn, erected in the Privy 
Garden behind Whitehall a fine bronze statue to his 
Sovereign, James II. This statue was executed by 
Grinling Gibbons who received £300 for the perform- 
ance, and it is perhaps the finest in London. The site, 
in the centre of a quiet little court under the windows 
of the Banqueting House from which the King’s father 
passed to his execution, was most happily chosen. 
There it stood for two centuries and there it was 
admired by Evelyn, Pennant, and many other men to 
whom as a work of art or from its associations it 
has given pleasure. However, some years ago, it 
was taken down and transferred to an enclosure at 
the edge of the Whitehall pavement where it was 
dwarfed by its surroundings and where those who 
wished to look at it could hardly do so without 
obstructing the thoroughfare and exciting attention. 
It passed in fact from one of the best to one of the 
worst sites in London. But it had not yet reached the 
end of its adventures. When in last June stands were 
erected for the Coronation procession the statue in its 
new position was found to be in the way. It was again 
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taken down and for the last four months has presumably 
been reposing in the long coffin which may be observed 
in one of the far corners of the garden. May one 
venture to hope that if its day of resurrection ever 
dawns it will be restored to its historic position in the 
Privy Garden? If the Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini 
were to be removed to the edge of one of the Florentine 
streets and subsequently, to meet the exigencies of a 
procession, shut up in an old wooden box and left for 
months carelessly huddled away, would there not be 
indignant letters to the ‘‘ Times” and memorials signed 
by influential and protesting English residents? But 
Cellini was an Italian artist and Grinling Gibbons was 
an Englishman, and moreover London exists for utili- 
tarian, Florence for zsthetic, purposes. Some such 
idea must be at the bottom of our acquiescence in this 
act of vandalism. Your obedient servant, 
F. C. H. 


THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


81 King William Street, London, E.C. 
5 November, 1902. 

Sir,—In thanking you for your kindly comments on 

this Association—for I recognise in your criticisms the 
wounds of a friend—I would point out that while 
a priori it would be considered that the Association’s 
somewhat higher premiums tend to its favour in com- 
paring rates of expenditure, in reality there is much 
less in this than would be expected, in view of the 
enormous preponderance in its case of ordinary policies 
for the whole continuance of life, so that its income is not 
inflated by the higher premiums for endowment assur- 
ances and by single and limited payments. There is 
an obvious transposition in your article of ‘‘ favourable ” 
and “unfavourable” ; but if you are going to deduct 
from the premiums the reduction allowed, you must also 
for other companies deduct profit divided, and then you 
will have your comparison, though it will land you in 
the unfortunate inference that the more successful a 
company is, the worse will its expense ratio appear, 
until you find one which is so fortunate as to be able to 
return the whole of the premiums, and at the same time 
shock those who study such tables, by showing in- 
finity for its rate of expenditure. 

Your remark that the premiums are £5,000 less than 
four years ago needs qualification, for you will see 
from the reports enclosed that the premium income 
on 31 December, 1897, was £346,617 and on 
31 December, 1901, £351,866; but during the former 
year it happened that £6,712 was received in com- 
mutation of future premiums while there was no such 
receipt in the latter, which explains the revenue 
account figures which have misled you. 

On the broad question, however, of publicity, I would 
beg you to believe that it is economy rather than 
modesty that causes the lack of self-assertion you 
deprecate in this advertising age, and the more often 
you think proper to penetrate what you consider to be 
the Association’s seclusion by calling attention to its 
merits in your widely read columns, the better it will 
be satisfied. This is no charitable institution for the 
diffusion of life assurance, but a purely mutual life 
office, and the directors therefore are only concerned 
with the interests of its members, who undoubtedly 
would suffer were their moneys to be expended in the 
wild contest for new business now going on, for you will 
remember that a new policy connotes a new partner. But 
‘subject to the due maintenance of the principles of the 
Association, everything is being done, by modern con- 
ditions of assurance and methods of business, to attract 
new comers, and that not without success, considering 
the present fierce and sometimes unscrupulous com- 

tion. 

Undoubtedly a section of the public likes quantity 
and gets it, though probably not always realising what 
it pays for it; but there is another and, possibly, wiser 
«lass which makes quality its aim, and it is gratifying 
to have your testimony that this, at any rate, may be 
found here. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. D. Hicuam, Actuary and Secretary. 


‘ [There is nothing in Mr. Higham’s letter that is 


really at variance with the contents of our article. The 
high premiums charged by the London Life tend to 
produce a low expense ratio favourable to the Associa- 
tion, and we doubt if the fact that other offices transact 
a large proportion of endowment assurance business at 
high premiums tells quite so much in their favour as 
the high rates of premium charged by Mr. Higham’s 
office. If we differ as to the effect upon expense ratios 
of high premiums, and different classes of assurance, 
we agree that the London Life is very economically 
managed. The figures we quoted in regard to the 
decrease in the premium income are quite correct, and 
although the amount for any one year may be due to 
some special cause the point we were illustrating 
remains correct, which is that the Association is 
not increasing to any appreciable extent the magni- 
tude of its business. Readers of our Insurance articles 
know that we repeatedly dwell upon the evils of paying 
heavily for new business, and the importance of giving 
the chief consideration to the welfare of existing 
members. We still think, as we said last week, that it 
would be easy, ‘‘ without any appreciable increase of 
expenditure, to make the great benefits of the Associa- 
tion more widely known”. We sdded that “this 
would confer a great boon upon the insuring public, 
and would improve, rather than otherwise, the pros- 
pects of existing members”.—Ep. S.R.] 


BAD LANGUAGE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C., 3 November, 1902. 

Si1r,—No one reading Dr. Walpole’s few lines in your 
issue of last Saturday can help agreeing with every 
word they contain. The foul and revolting language 
habitually employed by the lower classes of London 
society, both male and female, is shocking in the 
extreme, and makes one echo the aspiration of one of 
the cleverest existing sketchers of the London E. postal 
district, made at the end of an essay :—‘‘I wish there 
were no children in Kayses”. The only apology to be 
made for the speakers is that they have been taught the 
language from their youth up, and that, like Poll Parrot, 
they don’t mean what they say. This is obvious, for 
most of their imprecations are directed against their 
own eyes and limbs. 

It gives me much pleasure to bear testimony toa 
notable exception to this state of things among a com- 
munity as poor and perhaps as rough as the denizens 
of Billingsgate ; I mean the porters in Covent Garden, 
through which I make a point of passing almost every 
morning to enjoy a sight of beautiful fruit and fresh 
market produce, and have done so for several years. 
During the whole of this period, though often witness- 
ing scenes of jostling and provocation, I cannot remem- 
ber ever hearing a volume of coarse language, and only 
occasionally an unparliamentary expression. On one 
occasion, a porter who narrowly escaped a severe blow 
in the face from a fruit box borne by another, rebuked 
his mate by a paraphrase from some classical author, 
which at this moment I forget. Where are we to look 
for the causes of this exceptional refinement and 
urbanity ? I may be mistaken, but I attribute them in 
great measure to the weekly mid-day lectures which 
have from time to time been given in S. Paul’s Church 
by the Bishop of London and other successful parish 
priests. If this be so, would similar addresses, delivered 
at a slack time of day, be inefficacious in Shoreditch or 
Lower Thames Street, where the deserted fane of 
S. Magnus, like one crying in the wilderness stands 


waiting for auditors ? Yours, 
W. J. GARNETT. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
4 November, 1902. 

Sir,—In April 1899, on the death of Sir John 
Mowbray, the much respected M.P. for Oxford Uni- 
versity, who had faithfully discharged his duties 
towards Church and State in that capacity for 31 years, 
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the Conservative gusty sernntonet the seat to a Whig 
in the person of Sir William Anson. What has been 
the result? Since the Education Bill has been in Com- 
mittee the interests of the Church have been at least 
twice sacrificed at his instigation. First in July, when 
he induced the Government to forbid the teaching of 
defined Christianity or any other organic religion in 
the Secondary Schools; his reward for this betrayal 
has been Ministerial office, by an arrangement sacri- 
ficing the Vice President of the Council, the dis- 
tinguished M.P. for Cambridge University, Sir John 
Gorst, who was originally responsible for the Bill and 
who had declined to be a party to this act of treachery 
and had voted, as also did Sir Edward Carson and 
other leading Ministerialists, against Sir W. Anson 
and the Prime Minister in the matter of the Secondary 
Schools. 

Parliament met again when the Whig M.P. for 
Oxford University persuaded the Prime Minister to 
become a party toa fresh act of treachery to British 
Christianity on Clause 8 in accepting Colonel Kenyon 
Slaney’s amendment. This was a surprise sprung on 
the Unionist party. The House was in its holiday 
mood, as it now generally is on a Friday. The Prime 
Minister was in his lightest vein, not realising the 
amount of obloquy and contumely that was being 
heaped on 11,000 or more hard-working clergy. But 
the House was not to be taken in. Every Unionist 
M.P. who spoke on this betrayal with one exception 
denounced it in unmeasured terms; men like Sir John 
Kennaway, a respected Evangelical, Sir James Fer- 

usson, an old Parliamentary hand, had nothing to say 
in its favour. The one exception was Major Rasch, 
who has already stated in public that he does not care 
if education does become purely secular, which is per- 
haps not strange in one who thinks education a mistake 
altogether. 

The question now is: what are we who are electors 
of Oxford University, and wish British Christianity to 
be befriended, to do? are we to sit still while one of 
our M.P.s uses his influence, derived entirely from his 
representing our illustrious University in Parliament, 
to damage our Church? Certainly not: things cannot 

o on as they are. We must lose no time in finding a 
Basuereive candidate for the next general election 
and one who will not betray us. Let a committee at 
once be formed with this object in view. I have in my 
mind’s eye a suitable man now; he has been some 
thirty years in the House; he is respected by all 
parties; he is a Balliol man and took first class 
honours ; he happens to be an Evangelical. No doubt 
other candidates might be considered. Let us not 
mind if people warn us that a split might lose a seat to 
the Unionist party ; even if four or five Unionist candi- 
dates went to the poll that could hardly happen ; but, 
even if it did, open enemies are better than false 
friends. 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
OXONIENSIS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


5 November, 1902. 

Sir,—Sir William Anson’s accession to the Govern- 
ment since the introduction of the Education Bill has 
been signalised (1) by the re-affirmation of the principle 
represented by the Cowper-Temple clause and (2) by 
the ousting of the parish priest from the position in the 
Church school that rightfully belongs to him as the 
duly commissioned and accredited teacher of the 
Church’s Faith. 

Sir William Anson, as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education, is therefore in a very special way 
identified with this twofold betrayal of the Church by 
the Government. 

It is possible that Sir William Anson, as member for 
the University of Oxford, may -yet discover that his 
anti-Church policy, while securing him his position in 
the Ministry, has by no means secured him his seat in 
Parliament. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
Ex CHRISTI. 


REVIEWS. 


A WOMAN OF INTRIGUE. 


‘Letters of Dorothea Princess Lieven during her 
Residence in London 1812-1834.” Edited by 
Lionel Robinson. London: Longmans. 1902. 
14s. net. 

HIS is not the first time that the letters of Princess 
Lieven have been given to the public. Much of 
her correspondence with the Duke of Wellington and 

Lord Grey has already appeared amongst the memoirs 

of those distinguished statesmen. But the letters. 

which Mr. Lionel Robinson has translated and edited 
with so much ability are from the Princess to her 
brother General Benckendorff (a great-uncle of our 
present Russian Ambassador), and they naturally 
contain much franker views of English politics than 
anything that has yet been published from the pen of 
this intriguing woman. Prince Lieven was the Czar’s- 

Ambassador in London for twenty-four years, from 

1812 to 1834. The position of an ambassador, and not 

less so of his wife, in a foreign capital must always be 

one of great delicacy. They are received by official 
and aristocratic society always with cordiality, and after 

a certain number of years they are generally admitted 

to the intimacy of both political parties. Englishmen 

in particular have a way of talking unreservedly before 
foreigners, as if the latter could not understand or care 
about English politics, which must give an intelligent 
ambassador or his wife unique opportunities of learning 
the secrets of both sides. How is an ambassador to 
serve his own country without betraying the courtesy 
and the confidences of his hosts? It is just be- 
cause the position is one of such extreme delicacy, 
and because it is so difficult to strike the mean 
between a spy and a figurehead, that courts are so 
particular about the birth and character of the persons. 
whom they receive as foreign representatives. The 
Princess Lieven had no doubts or scruples about the 
matter. She obviously believed herself to be doing no 
more than her duty to her Imperial master when she 
flattered, schemed, lied, and wormed herself into the 
confidence of one statesman after another, only to 
repeat or misrepresent what he said, according as she 
conceived him to be for or against Russian interests. 

At least that is the view of her conduct taken by the 

Duke of Wellington, and though it is true that most 

of Madame’s intrigues were directed against himself, 

yet when the Whigs were in office the husky veteran 
became the object of her most assiduous attentions. 

‘I concur in your letter to Lord Heytesbury about 

Prince and Princess Lieven”, writes the Duke. ‘‘ They 

have played an English party game, instead of doing 

the business of their Sovereign, since I have been in 
office. .. . From the time I returned to office the 

Prince and Princess have been what is called in regular 

opposition to the Government. They have misrepre- 

sented to their Court all that we have done, and par- 
ticularly all that I have done ; they have been parties 
to all party intrigues against the administration : and 
really, if I had not the very best authority for what 

I say, I could not have believed it possible that 

persons who have so long been employed in public 

office in this country would have committed the 
extraordinary indiscretions of which they have been 
guilty”. The correspondence before us proves that the 

Duke of Wellington hardly exaggerated, though we think 

he was quite right in not demanding the recall of the 

Lievens. The Duke was aware that, from the nature 

of the case, he could prove nothing, and ‘‘ besides, to 

tell you the truth I am perhaps vain enough to think 
that I am too strong for Prince and Princess Lieven”. 

The writer of these letters was as clever as she was un- 

scrupulous—indeed she never could have kept her place 

if she had not been. Her judgments of English poli- 
ticians, if cynical, are shrewd. ‘‘ It is ridiculous to say 
there are political parties in England—it isn’t true. 

There are only men who wish to keep their places, and 

others who wish to occupy them. These two parties 

only have areal existence. They adapt their principles 
to circumstances, and there is no more reason to be 
frightened at the term ‘radical’ than to be proud of 
the term ‘ultra’”. We do not quarrel with this 
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philosophy, but when the Reform Bill came on Madame 
was as frightened as anybody. The Princess thought 
that the Duke of Wellington was the enemy of Russia 
and the friend of Turkey, and therefore the great 
Captain is described as a ‘‘ coward” and an ‘‘ impostor” 
and his ministers as ‘‘ idiots”. There are many good 
sayings of the Duke of Wellington scattered through 
these pages, but we quote the following because of its 
present appositeness. Speaking of the Russian blockade 
of the Dardanelles in 1828 the Duke said to the 
Princess that ‘‘ there was no such thing as a little war: 
when once entered upon, it should always be regarded as 
agreat and serious matter—that was the only way in 


which to conduct it satisfactorily. You have clearly begun’ 


the campaign. with too few troops”. This dictum 
might be hung in every room of the War Office. Very 
characteristic is this description of the downfall of the 
Wellington Cabinet in 1830. ‘‘ The day before yester- 
day I dined with Mr. Peel. The Duke of Wellington 
was there. He came up to me at once with ‘ Well?’ 
I found nothing better to retort than ‘ Well?’ 
He replied, ‘Bad business, devilish bad business.’ 
‘But, Duke,’ said I, ‘ why did you let it come about 
unless you wished it to end thus?’ ‘The devil take 
me, no,’ he replied, ‘I was absolutely surprised when 
they came and told me we were beaten. I will tell you 
all about it. I had five parties against me in the Lower 
House, the Jacobins, the Whigs, the Tories, the 
Canningites, and my own. Fifty of my own followers 
voted against the Government—I saw at once that this 
could not go on longer. I took the night to reflect, 
and in the morning I decided to break up the Ministry.’ ” 
The Duke of Wellington broke up a great deal more 
than his Ministry : he broke up the old Toryism, which 
was generated by the French Revolution, interpreted by 
Burke, and killed by the Reform Bill in 1832. Its place 
was taken by the commercial conservatism of Peel, but 
not until a ten years’ interregnum had given the 
Whigs and Radicals time to disappoint and dis- 
gust everybody. It is amusing to note Madame 
de Lieven’s disillusionment about the Whigs, par- 
ticularly her pets, Lord Grey, and Lord Palmerston. 
The Princess imagined that she had only to get rid 
of Wellington in order to run the foreign policy 
of England herself. She soon found out her mistake. 
After a few months Lord Grey, with his sighs and 
groans and long disquisitions about politics, ‘* bored” 
the vivacious lady, who found Lord Palmerston more 
anti-Russian and philo-Turk than the Duke of 
Wellington, and less disposed to tolerate feminine 
interference. The Foreign Secretary, who was so 
impatient of petticoat influence as to be rude to Queen 
Victoria, was not likely to put up with the Princess 
Lieven, and we may suspect that Lord Palmerston was 
not unconnected with the departure of the Lievens from 
London in 1834. The editorial work of Mr. Lionel 
Robinson is admirably done. We do not remember 
to have read a translation from the French which so 
.successfully preserves the spirit of the original without 
the English style. The notes explanatory of the 
history of the period, which Mr. Robinson has ‘‘ spatch- 
cocked”’, shall we say? between the letters, are so tersely 
informative that we could have wished for the sake of our 
eyes that they had been printed in larger type, even at 
the cost of making a thicker volume. The sketches 
of celebrated persons in the appendix show that Mr. 
Robinson has ransacked to some purpose the memoirs 
and diaries of a time which can never lose its interest 
for the student of politics or manners. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. 


** Personal Idealism, Philosophical Essays by Eight 
Members of the University of Oxford.” Edited 
by Henry Sturt. London: Macmillan. 1goz. 
Ios. net. 


Ts eight graduates of Oxford who have contributed 
each his essay to the volume for which Mr. 
Sturt stands sponsor must be collectively congratu- 
lated on the production of a fresh and attractive state-. 
ment of some of the most important philosophic 
problems. Philosophy in general, and metaphysics in 


particular, are popularly supposed to be peculiarly un- 
progressive studies, but a volume like the present should 
do something to persuade the intelligent reader that 
philosophic thought after all does move, and that 
metaphysic inquiry is not always a mere threshing 
of old straw or flogging of dead horses. That the aim, 
at least, of Oxford philosophising is progressive is 
shown by the character of the influences which are 
most prominent throughout the book. Most notice- 
able of them all is, perhaps, the marked influence of 
Professor Ward’s recent searching analysis of the. 
logical foundations of scientific naturalism. Second 
in importance appears the influence of - Professor 
William James’ vigorous and suggestive, if perhaps. 
not altogether convincing, polemic against the claims 
of the logical understanding to supremacy over the 
emotions and the will in determining our metaphysical 
principles. A third influence, which appears less 
frequently, and is emphasised indeed only in Mr. 
Gibson’s thoughtful essay on Freedom but may ulti- 
mately prove still more significant than either of the 
other two if it should once be fairly naturalised in. 
English thought, is that of the late Richard Avenarius, 
perhaps the one philosophic thinker of real original 
genius whom Germany has seen since the death of 
Lotze. As has been the case with most of the younger 
English philosophers of recent years, the writers also 
show themselves very much under the influence of Mr. 
F. H. Bradley, who seems to have definitely succeeded 
to the position held ten or fifteen years ago by Professor 
T. H. Green, as the most prominent representative in 
English literature of an ‘‘ Absolute Idealism” derived 
by — affiliation partly from Spinoza, partly from 
egel. 

According to the programme briefly indicated by Mr. 
Sturt in his preface, the volume as a whole is to be 
taken as a protest partly against Naturalism, partly 
against this absolute Idealism. As against both the 
‘* Naturalist ”, who regards the human individual as a. 
mere product of physical processes, and the ‘‘ Abso- 
lutist ”, who looks on all finite individuality as an im- 
perfect appearance of the Absolute, the ‘‘ Personal 
Idealists ” propose to unite with their ‘‘ Idealism ” an 
emphatic insistence upon the ultimate reality and worth. 
of finite human personality. It might be objected, 
perhaps, to Mr. Sturt that neither in his preface nor 
anywhere in the volume is any definition offered either 
of Idealism or of Personality. That he and his colleagues 
have inscribed both words on their banner we know, 
because they tell us so. But we nowhere learn precisely 
what is the creed to which the inscription commits them. 
And perhaps it would not be hypercritical to suggest 
that this whole business of creeds and watchwords is. 
a trifle unphilosophic in spirit. A party watchword. 
adopted as a creed in philosophy inevitably tends to 
become a sort of ultimate postulate or Holy of Holies- 
too sacrosanct to be subjected to intellectual criticism. 
And when once any real or supposed philosophic 
principle is thus withdrawn from the criticism which is 
the very life-breath of genuine Philosophy, we are not 
far from the beginnings of that ‘‘ hatred of argument” 
against which Plato has warned us as a worse fault 
than ‘hatred of men”. Indeed, the tone of some 
passages in the essays of Mr. Schiller and Mr. Bussell 
makes one inclined to suspect that ‘‘ misology ” is not 
altogether unknown among the Oxford ‘‘ Personal 
Idealists”’. 

This is not, of course, to say that Personal Idealism 
may not be ultimately defensible as a newer and better 
way of thinking than those it claims to supersede. Only 
the future systematic application of the theory to the 
various problems of Philosophy can determine its fate. 
But it must be proved superior, if at all, by its superior 
success as a principle of philosophic construction ; not 
by simply taking for granted, as a sort of postulate 
which must not be questioned, a vaguely worded 
principle of uncertain signification and unknown extent. 
Still less can the Pluralism to which the writers incline 
in their metaphysics be justified, as against Monism, in. 
the fashion of Mr. Bussell, by resolving the matter intoa 
simple pitting of the European West against ‘‘ Orien- 
talism”. When Mr. Bussell finds something exclusively 
Western in the ideas of the duty of strenuous living and 
the dignity of labour, he must surely have forgotten that 
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Islam and Zoroastrianism are no less products of the 
East than Indian quietism. 

- When we come to the examination of the several 
papers, it is worthy of note that the three which per- 
haps stand out above the rest for dignity of expression 
and balanced sobriety of thought, Mr. Stout’s essay on 
Error”, Mr. Gibson’s on ‘* The Problem of Freedom ” 
and Mr. Underhill’s on ‘‘ The Limits of Evolution ”, are 
precisely those in which the note of hostility to Monism 
and the Absolute is most in abeyance. Mr. Stout, it is 
true, indicates towards the end of his paper that its 
conclusions, if developed, would lead to the serious 
reconsideration of some of Mr. Bradley’s positions, but 
how far the reconsideration would involve reconstruc- 
tion in the sense of ‘‘ Personal” Idealism the reader is 
left to conjecture. Mr. Gibson, again, is presumably, 
to judge from some passing expressions, no follower 
of Mr. Bradley, but he nowhere attacks any of that 
philosopher’s views with the vigour and success ex- 
hibited in his polemic against Professor James, for 
whose philosophy one at least of his colleagues professes 
an adoration which is almost idolatry, nor does there 
seem to be any necessary antagonism between his general 
doctrine of Freedom and the fundamental ideas of 
Appearance and Reality, while Mr. Underhill’s attitude 
is almost more that of a disciple than of an opponent. 

Of the special issues raised by the various writers it 
is impossible to speak adequately, and we must therefore 
be content to enumerate a few of them. Very significant 
for the logical analysis of knowledge is Mr. Stout’s 
paper with its unfamiliar, though historically justifiable, 
contention that the true crux for Philosophy is not the 
possibility of knowledge, but that of error, in fact, the 
old Platonic problem, ‘‘ how can a man think falsely ? ” 
Perhaps the main interest of the discussion may be said 
to centre in the writer’s recognition that ‘‘ thought can 
be true or false only in relation to the object we mean 
or intend”. Whether the development of a doctrine of 
Error on Mr. Stout’s-lines would lead, as he believes, to 
a complete reconsideration of Mr. Bradley’s meta- 
physics may perhaps be doubted. But it is at least 
certain that his paper raises the very important ques- 
tion how far the ‘‘degrees of truth” correspond to 
those of ‘‘reality”. The main contention of Mr. 
Schiller’s essay, that philosophic axioms are of the 
nature of practical postulates, made because we will to 
make them and as experiments in adapting ourselves 
to our environment, is so far-reaching in its conse- 

uences that it deserves more systematic examina- 
tion than the author himself has bestowed on it. It 
is easy enough to see the postulatory character of 
some scientific axioms, notably those of the mechani- 
cal sciences which receive such lucid handling in Mr. 
Gibson’s paper ; but it is at least worth while to ask 
whether Mr. Schiller’s conclusion that all axioms are 
postulates may not prove to be a precarious inference 
** by simple enumeration”. In the case of Identity his 
own language, if taken closely, seems to involve the 
admission that there is a kernel of immediately felt 
self-identity which is given and not postulated. 

Mr. Underhill’s essay on ‘‘ The Limits of Evolu- 
tion”, and Mr. Marett’s on the rival claims of ‘‘ Origin 
and Validity in Ethics” may naturally be taken 
together as representing, from the standpoint re- 
spectively of logic and of ethics, the Idealist protest 
against the intrusion of evolutionary concepts and 
standards into problems where they cease to be 
applicable. With the general spirit of Mr. Marett’s 
defence of civilised moral sentiment as a.guide to con- 
duct against attacks based upon theories of the real or 
‘supposed origin of moral rules it is impossible not to 
feel great sympathy. Yet it might perhaps be wished 
that he had stated his case in a way that lent itself less 


to the deification of all the vagaries of individual 


sentiment. ; 

Mr. Sturt supplies the esthetic theory of the 
volume in a thoughtful essay on ‘‘ Art and Person- 
ality”. There can be no doubt about the fact he 
emphasises, that zsthetic interest is largely a sympa- 
thetic interest in human personality and character, but 
it is legitimate to ask whether he also does ‘not fall 
‘into the mistake of over-statement. To prove his 
thesis that all esthetic interest is interest in personality 


terest must have only one source, and that interest in 
technique, or again in simple colour and sound effects, 
is not zsthetic. The theological issues lucidly presented 
by Dr. Rashdall’s essay on “‘ Personality Human and 
Divine” are too momentous to receive summary treat- 
ment, and for that reason, and that reason alone, must 
be left without comment for the present. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


‘‘ The Temple Bible.” Old Testament. 
London: Dent. 1902. 1s. net each. 


e 4... greatest literary treasure of mankind has 

suffered grievously from the anti-literary form in 
which it is usually presented. The division of the text 
into chapters and verses and the printing of poetry as 
prose are chiefly to blame for this. If ‘* Paradise Lost ” 
or the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” were cut up, numbered, and 
printed as prose, it would hardly suffer more than 
the Psalter does, or the Book of Job, in our ordinary 
Bibles. This ruinous treatment is quite a modern in- 
vention. The division into chapters goes back probably 
to Archbishop Langton early in the thirteenth century, 
while the system of verses was first introduced by 
Robert Stephens in his Greek Testament of 1551 in a 
curiously haphazard fashion. It was inserted, his son 
declares, ‘‘ inter equitandum”, while stopping at inns 
on the road, during a journey from Paris to Lyons. 
One of the merits of the Temple Bible is that the prose 
texts are printed in paragraphs and the poetry in verse 
lines, without the distraction of numbers. An arrange- 
ment which does justice to the literary form encourages 
at the same time a more reasonable interpretation of 
the sacred books. Human frailty is only too apt to 
single out an attractive verse rather than take the pains 
to follow the drift of the whole context ; the temptation 
is quietly circumvented by sensible printing. 

The dainty volumes of the Temple Bible, bound in 
green, artistically printed, and provided each with an 
admirable reproduction of some famous picture, make 
up a small library in themselves. The very form of the 
series will help to popularise one important truth about 
the Bible : it is not a book, but a collection of books, 
embracing a literature of extraordinary variety and 
diversified interest. The books are better appreciated 
apart than bound up into one volume. There is a true 
sense, of course, in which we may speak of the unity of 
the Bible ; but the unity can hardly be said to lie on the 
surface, and it is reached after, and not before, a patient 
course of intelligent study. 

The introductions and notes which accompany the 
sacred texts are designed to meet the wants of the 
ordinary reader, without burdening him with the depths 
and heights. The notes give one the impression that 
the Bible is much easier to understand than it really 
is; but perhaps something may be said for the short 
and easy method if it awakens interest and leads up to * 
further inquiry. We are told that Bible reading in the 
old-fashioned sense is dying out, and no doubt it is 
true; we are inclined to think that one of the reasons 
is that modern criticism and research have made the 
Bible infinitely more difficult than it used to be. A 
greater demand is made upon the reader’s intellectual 
outfit and his willingness to take trouble. The 
Pentateuch, for example, or the historic books, can 
no longer be read as straightforward narratives if 
they are to be properly understood; it has become 
necessary to gain some working acquaintance with the 
codes, and to be able to distinguish the hand of the 
compiler from the documents which he incorporates. 
To some extent the short introductions given in the 
Temple Bible help us to do this; at any rate they 
smooth the way. Unfortunately the scheme of the 
series renders the work sketchy and unsatisfying, 
though in some of the books, such as Exodus, 
Numbers, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs, the editors have 
made the most of the narrow limits in a scholarlike 
fashion. Genesis is one of the least satisfactory 
volumes ; too much attention is given to Assyria and 
Egypt and too little to the venerable legends them- 


18 Vols. 


the has, rather arbitrarily, to assume that esthetic in- | selves. The editor of Samuel has shirked the diffi- 
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culties of a singularly corrupt text; in the Psalms a 
great deal of precious space is wasted over that dullest 
of all subjects, the musical instruments of the Bible. 
How few writers possess the art of terse and illuminat- 
ing comment! Thelate Dr. A. B. Davidson, who edited 
this Isaiah, is a brilliant exception. But the chief com- 
Se we have to make, and we fear it touches a 

ndamental point, is that the Authorised instead of 
the Revised Version is used throughout. It may be 
said that the Authorised Version is the more literary of 
the two, and on that account it was probably preferred 
for a work which aims at interesting people in the 
Bible as literature ; but the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament is not so illiterary as to defeat that object ; 
while for the due appreciation of the original it is a safe 
counsel to abandon the old version entirely. We shall 
never get on until the Revised Version comes into more 
general use. 

One attractive feature of this small library is a table 
of biblical references in English literature at the end of 
each volume. Under Ruth we have noted with surprise 
that no reference is given to the exquisite verse of 
Keats, 


“« Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn”. 


Surely this deserves a place on the list better than Dr. 
Walter Smith’s line from ‘‘ Olrig Grange ”’. 

To complete the series the Bishop of Ripon has 
written a readable and untechnical introduction to.the 
Scriptures, which is likely to reassure those who find the 
modern treatment of the Bible either bewildering or 
dangerous to the faith. It is worth pointing out that 
the activity of the critical spirit has always been a proof 
that the Church is intellectually and spiritually alive. 
The attitude of our Lord Himself towards the Scrip- 
tures not only justifies but sanctions the principles of a 
criticism which teaches us what we ought and what we 
ought not to look for in the Old Testament ; which 
endeavours to distinguish the obsolete from the uni- 
versal and permanent ; and which unravels, on a reason- 
able and faithful method, the progress in the revelation 
and the climax to which it leads. Its ancient authority 
is in no way impaired by the most searching criticism ; 
for, as Professor Cheyne has said recently, ‘‘the'religious 
value is for all ; the historical or quasi-historical is for 
students only ”. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY AGAIN. 


** Dante and his Time.” By Karl Federn. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 

‘The Divine Comedy.” Translated by Charles Eliot 
Norton. (Revised Edition.) London: Macmillan. 
3 vols. 1902. 18s. net. 

** A Study in the Symbolism of the Divina Commedia.” 
By Eleanor F. Jourdain. London: The Norland 
Press. 1902. 25. 


literature issues from the press as rapidly 
as the souls of the condemned fluttered down 
to the banks of the infernal stream, like leaves 
from the trees in autumn, and it has for long been 
evident that the admirers of the divine poet write 
because they feel they must rather than because they 
have anything new or suggestive to utter. This is the 
sentence we fear that we must pass on Miss Jourdain’s 
pamphlet. It would make a very respectable lecture 
or beginners but it is not deserving of inclusion among 
the expert’s books. The writer tries to prove that 
Dante’s conduct to Filippo Argenti in the upper Hell 
and to Frate Alberigo in the lowest is not deserv- 
ing of our reprehension, is all in keeping with 
the localities where it was exercised. That may 
be true but it does not make the brutality any- 
the less shocking. This policy of endeavouring 
to make Dante a character whose perfection is not 
to be challenged seems to have been adopted by 
some of his worshippers contrary to all good sense 
and the verities. We are glad to find that a revised 
edition of Mr. Norton’s translation has been issued. It 
is on the whole one which we would rather see in the 
hands of the student than Longfellow’s which is often so 


laboriously close in its adherence to the original as to 
be bald and sometimes almost unintelligible. Mr. 
Norton’s is more vigorous and therefore more attractive. 
It would be improved by more lengthy arguments and 
analyses of the different cantos. 

_ Herr Federn’s work has the advantage of an intro- 
duction from the pen of Mr. A. J. Butler who has him- 
self produced a similar book of somewhat smaller 
scope. The author has done English students the 
compliment of rendering it into English himself with- 
out employing the medium of a translator. In this 
he has been remarkably successful and we can cor- 
dially recommend the book to those who are com- 
mencing the study of Dante. Herr Federn’s sketch of 
Dante’s surroundings political and social is quite 
adequate to the purpose of the work and he maintains 
on the whole the via media which is the only safe path 
between blind acceptance of old traditions and the 
iconoclastic theories of many modern commentators, 
whose scepticism is even more erroneous than the 
credulity of their predecessors. But there is one point 
on which the author takes up a position which we 
cannot think at all tenable. He refuses altogether to 
accept the generally received theory that Dante’s 
Beatrice was the Beatrice Portinari who married Simone 
de Bardi and died in 1290. After carefully considering 
his arguments against the established faith in this 
matter we remain unconvinced. The authority of 
Boccaccio, we are quite ready to admit, is by no means 
infallible ; far from it; it is true enough that he was no 
critic and was of ‘‘ boundless negligence and very talka- 
tive”. But this is not sufficient to destroy his evidence 
on the identity of Beatrice. Boccaccio was almost 
a contemporary of Dante. He probably knew his 
relatives and most of the circumstances of his life which 
were at all common property. Dante’s love for 
Beatrice was well enough known in Florence among 
the friends of both. The only evidence offered 
by Herr Federn to induce us to change our minds 
is ‘‘the utter want of inward probability”. This is far 
too slender a thread on which to hang a change of creed. 
The mystic views of Dante and the whole treatment of 
the passion of love by medizeval poets seem to us quite 
sufficient to account for any strangeness in Dante’s 
attitude towards a woman who had married someone 
else. It seems doubly remarkable that the author 
should have taken up the line he has with regard to 
Beatrice when we note his excellent common sense in 
treating the incidents of Dante’s own life. Dante was 
no cloistered mystic. A study of his great poem is 
enough to prove that he had known earthly passions 
and passed through ‘‘ dark and tragic experiences ”. 
We want no gossip of contemporary scandal to make 
us sure of that and we agree with Herr Federn in 
rejecting as fantastic all attempts to fix him on a 
pedestal of super-sensual integrity. We think that the 
author makes a strong point when he recalls the fact 
that the flames which purge carnal sin are the only 
penalties of purgatory through which Dante is called 
to pass. The chapter which deals with the ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy ” itself is quite inadequate and might well have 
been omitted but there is much in the book that the 
student will find useful, and the five portraits of Dante 
are well reproduced. ; 


NOVELS. 


“In the Heart of the Ancient Wood.” By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. London: Methuen. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


The avid novel-readers hot for the latest success of 
the circulating libraries would feel a distinct disap- 
pointment should they take up Mr. Roberts’ new book 
in mistake for their accustomed fare. The readers who 
delight in Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden” or ‘‘ Week”, and who 
may but rarely turn to current fiction, will on the con- 
trary find the book the source of much pleasure. It is 
entirely unconventional in scene, in character, and 
almost wholly in incident. We say almost wholly 
because the love of a man and a maid does come in 
towards the close to bring the book somewhat into line 
with ordinary novels. A young girl living alone with 
her mother in the heart of the ancient wood learns to 
know the furtive things as lovingly as Mr. Meredith’s 
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*‘good physician Melampus”; she moves as in an 
enchanted world where live the bear, the moose, the 
wapiti, the panther and other animals, on the friend- 
liest footing with all. Mr. Roberts has imparted some- 
thing of the spirit of the ancient wood to his work, 
giving it a haunting quality which we are convinced 
will keep the book alive in‘ our memory when nineteen 
out of every twenty stories which we have to read are 
happily forgotten. , 


** The Success of Mark Wyngate.” By U. L. Silberrad. 
London: Constable. 1902. 

Mark Wyngate bought his success at a terrible price. 
He was so earnest in his work, so deeply engaged in 
his experiments that he did not realise all that was 
meant by the steady help which was given him by 
Judith Loring, until her supreme self-sacrifice left him 
successful but solitary. It is not a particularly cheer- 
ful story but it is well developed and well told, has 
some careful characterisation and describes with great 
fidelity the Essex locality in which the Wyngates’ 
welding-forge was situated. 


“Winifred and the Stockbroker.” By Charles Eddy. 
London: Arnold. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


This is a farcical story telling how Winifred Stanley 
made her cousin Jack Woodroffe a stockbroker as a 
step towards making him her husband. It is mostly 
set out in brief conversational paragraphs—composi- 
tor’s ‘‘fat”—may be read in little over a couple of 
hours without any tax on the intellect and may be for- 
gotten in about the same brief period. ; 


** Barbara’s Money.” By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 

‘*Barbara’s Money” reminds us of several other 
stories, and more particularly of one of Meade’s medical 
tales, but it is a nice pleasant railway-journey novel, 
with a certain amount of mild excitement and a high 
moral tone. Barbara is almost irritating in her extra- 
ordinary and unnecessary unselfishness, but a quarter 
of a million is a legacy which could not be bestowed 
in a novel on anything short of perfection; to say 
nothing of the titled husband whom she meets when 
“slumming”. 


**The Lady Killer.” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. Stacpoole has developed up to a point the theory 
that the tattooing of certain lines on a man’s face 
renders him irresistible. He then takes fright and kills 
his ‘‘ lady-killer ” before the latter had time to do any 
mischief. The book shows considerable knowledge of 
the artistic temperament and equal ignorance of the 
novelist’s art. Had it been written in French it would 
probably have been rather improper. There is in it an 
adventurer of the Casanova type, but he dies before he 
has had time to describe his career. In fact the more 
interesting puppets get such little rope that we question 
whether it was worth while to set them dancing. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Cathedrals of Great Britain: Their History and Archi- 
tecture.” By P. H. Ditchfield. London: Dent. 1902. 
7s. 6d. net. 


We should say this book would be useful to those who desire 
to make a study of church architecture. The author has 
evidently been at pains to draw the best information 
from the most authoritative sources: the book however is 
something more than a mere compilation of dates and facts, 
though these certainly predominate. It is a pity such words 
as “edifice ”—one always fears to find and often, if not in this 
particular book, one does find, a “stately” or worse an “ im- 
posing” before that “ edifice ”—and “ structure ” are not barred 
altogether by writers of books such as these ; whilst an enter- 
prising printer’s reader in going through proofs might query 
“The famous poet” or “The celebrated wit” whenever it 
occurred. Mr. Ditchfield’s own comments often strike us as 
interesting. As to the west front of Salisbury Cathedral, which 
a certain school of purists condemn for its alleged parcellings . 
and raggedness, he surely speaks sound sense. There is no 
sham in that or other fronts of the kind, though they do extend 
beyond the walls of nave and aisle, if it is a fact that their 
object was to chronicle in stone the story of the great church 
they belong to. Mr. Ditchfield writes with proper scorn of 
the infamous doings of the man Wyatt in the interior of 
Salisbury Cathedral ; but ought not the people who let him 


loose there be gibbeted ? We cannot recall having seen theiz 
names held up to contempt. Hugh Peters was guilty of no 
greater piece of vandalism than they. 

“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1° Novembre. 3f. 

The most interesting paper in this number from the point of 
view of international politics is one by M. le Myre de Vilers on 
the Franco-Siamese Treaty. It is full of strange misstate- 
ments and errors of fact, but its interest lies in the light it 
throws upon the unreasoning Jingoism of the colonial party 
with which M. Delcassé has to contend. Yet the writer really 
gives away his whole case by asserting that France has no class 
of adventurous young men from whom to draw colonial admi- 
nistrators. He makes a grievance of the evacuation of Chanta- 
boon which France had agreed by treaty to carry out and talks 
of the “ restitution ” to her of the two provinces which once upon 
a time belonged to Cambodia. The information given is 
seriously at variance with facts, but its evidence of an attitude 
of mind is instructive. M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s article, the second, 
on the Sahara and Central Soudan, is, in singular contrast, 
well-informed and sensible, and develops the aims of honour- 
able men who desire the progress of a greater France. M. 
Augustin Thierry’s article on the conspiracies of 1802 will be 
read by all students of the Napoleonic period, for it throws 
light on many matters as yet imperfectly known. The fresh 
instalment of Professor Mérimée’s unpublished correspondence 
contains much wit and some shrewd observation, but it is 
curious to find him of opinion in 1868 that the prospects of war 
with Prussia had been indefinitely postponed. 


“ My Adventures during the late War, 1804-1814.” By Donat 
Henry O’Brien, Captain R.N. Edited by Charles Oman. 
London: Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

This is a new edition of Captain O’Brien’s account of his 
shipwreck, captivity, escapes from French prisons and sea 
service in 1804-1814. Mr. Oman prefaces and annotates the 
narrative, and gives a useful short biography of the author. 
O’Brien’s adventures suggested “ Peter Simple” to Marryat, 
and nothing is more remarkable in the fiction of the naval 
struggie with France than O’Brien’s own story. He was 
caught by the French three times, and in Mr. Oman’s view 
“no prisoner—not excluding Baron Trenck himself—ever 
made three such desperate dashes for liberty as did this enter- 
prising Irish midshipman ” and for the sake of the reader with 
a weakness for books of adventure we agree with Mr. Oman 
that it is fortunate he found the leisure and had the skill to 
write in his own graphic and humoreus way an account of all 
that happened to him. 


The first number of a new serial publication entitled “The 
Sports of the World” (Cassell) promises to afford the 
“looker-on at the game ”—that is, the general reader who has 
little opportunity of participating in sport of any kind—some 
idea of how it is done. The scope of the work, which is under 
the editorship of Mr. F. G. Aflalo, is wide, and among the 
contributors are such well-known sportsmen and writers on 
sport as Mr. F. C. Selous, Mr. W. B. Harris, Mr. W. H. 
Grenfell, Mr. Beach Thomas, Mr. H. A. Bryden, Mr. R. B. 
Marston, and Mr. A. Innes Shand. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“ An Elementary Treatise on Kinematics and Dynamics.” By 
Frofessor J. G. Macgregor. London: Macmillan. 1902. 
Ios. 6d. 

The second edition of Professor Macgregor’s excellent work 
does not differ much from the first. The distinguishing feature 
of the book is that besides the usual particle dynamics it deals 
with rotations and rigid dynamics, strains and stresses. It 
seems a pity that the exigencies of examinations prevent this 
fuller aspect of the subject being more generally studied. 
Examples for exercise are provided in abundance. 


“Elementary Science: a Course of Elementary Physics and 
Chemistry.” By J. H. Nancarrow. London: Ralph, 
Holland. 1902. 35. 6d. 

This is one more of the innumerable series of books which 
serve no purpose except as a means of cram more or less per- 
nicious for some examination. Mechanics, heat, light, mag- 
netism and chemistry are discussed. Although evident care 
has been taken in the arrangement and printing of the work, it 
is disfigured by many inaccurate statements and some absurd 
diagrams. The writer seems to be a good teacher, but he has. 
pee “ expound subjects which he has not adequately learnt. 

imself. 


“ Differential Calculus for Beginners.” By A. Lodge. With 
an Introduction by Sir Oliver J. Lodge. London: Bell. 
1902. 45. 6d. 

Professor Lodge has added yet another to the already 
numerous introductions to the Calculus. The matter is 
judiciously selected, the treatment is sound, explanations are 
clear and the work illustrated by. suitable examples. Several 
of these have evidently been chosen with a view to the require- 
ments of an engineering or science student. Graphical illus- 
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trations are freely introduced. The type is good and the 
arrangement satisfactory. 


“Modern Bookkeeping and Accounts.” In Three Parts. . By 
William Adgie. Part II.: Intermediate. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 2s. 


This is a practical work by a practical man and merits high 
praise. The principles of double entry and their application 
to accounts of a simple character having been set forth in 
Part I. of the work, this second part deals with bills, rents, 
wages, foreign currency &c. The subject is treated in a way 
which will interest the student and train him to think. Alto- 
gether the book should prove a useful handbook to anyone 
entering an office or counting-house. “ 


“Electric Wiring: a Primer for the use of Wiremen and 
ee By W. C. Clinton. London: Murray. 1902. 
Is. 6d. 

This book deals with indoor electric wiring for lamp and 
bell circuits. Telephones are not treated. General principles 
are clearly and concisely stated and illustrated by worked 
examples. Ohm’s Law, glow and arc lamps, electric bells and 
primary batteries are thus discussed. Wiring and jointing are 
then explained in an equally lucid and practical fashion. The 
illustrations are excellent. 


THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


The Reviews for November teem with warnings against 
Germany. The Emperor's designs and his untrustworthiness 
would be alarming if we were to accept without qualification all 
that the reviewers suggest. As a master of mighty legions he 
is studied by Linesman in “Blackwood”, in an excellent 
article on the German Army manceuvres. “The German 
Emperor has dominion over nearly eight millions of men 
pledged to fight for him, of whom half are trained to arms and 
to absolute obedience to their fifty-two thousand odd officers. 
‘Of these, 609,000 men are actually in uniform in fortress and 
barracks at the present moment, organised as a standing peace 
army of 625 battalions of infantry, 94 regiments of cavalry, 
583 batteries of horse and field artillery with 3,498 guns, 
38 regiments of foot artillery with 26 different patterns of 
cannon and howitzers in their charge, and finally 60 battalions 
of scientific, artificer, and transport troops.” As a political 
factor the Emperor is gauged by Mr. O. Eltzbacher in the 
“Fortnightly”. “In view of the Emperor's rapid and alarm- 
ingly frequent changes of mood, and the equally rapid and 
kaleidoscopic changes in his policy, in view of the bitterness 
which has been engendered in his mind by the failure of his 
attempts at territorial aggrandisement and domestic legislation, 
and in view of the nearly absolute control which the German 
Emperor exercises, perhaps not de jure but certainly de facto, 
over the foreign policy of Germany and over her army 
and navy,” it appears to Mr. Eltzbacher “not unlikely 
that William II. may some day act against some ‘friendly’ 
Power with the same startling rapidity with which. his 
great ancestor, Frederick the Great, acted against Austria, 
when he flung his armies into Silesia without any warning.” 
The risks which it is asserted that Europe and in particular 
Great Britain run from the ambition and unprincipled self-seek- 
ing which the editor of the “National Review” and his con- 
tributors have insisted upon in season and out of season are 
once more stated by the cryptic “A.B.C.” and by Sir Horace 
Rumbold. Under cover of an appreciation of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, Sir Horace in the “ National” expresses his fears 
of pan-Germanism and urges that we should not be drawn into 
the orbit of Germany. It is a little unusual to find a Jate 
member of the diplomatic service committing himself thus 
unequivocally to views on foreign affairs which may have 
embarrassing consequences for others. The intense dislike of 
Germany which characterises the writers who sign themselves 
“A.B.C.” is by this time notorious. “ So long as we are suspected 
of secretly supporting the least trusted and the most hated of 
the continental nations”, say these writers, “ we shall be viewed 
avith the utmost suspicion by Russia, by France and very soon by 
Austria, and it would become quite impossible for us to formu- 
late a constructive foreign policy. The pressing need of this 
nation is, therefore, that it should be proclaimed from the 
house-tops that there is no Anglo-German understanding, and 
that whether Mr. Brodrick wears khaki on the Oder or the 
Kaiser shoots pheasants at Sandringham, there is not the 
smallest intention on our part to listen to the proposals which 
are understood to have been laid before our statesmen since the 
close of the South African war and the retirement of Lord 
Salisbury”. Can Germany say she covets no inch of European 
territory which does not already belong to her? is the porten- 
‘tous question with which “A.B.C.” mark the difference 
between Great Britain and Germany. In the “ Contemporary” 
Dr. Dillon prepares us for the speedy accomplishment of a 
commercial convention between Germany and Holland. 
Germany, he says, hesitates to take the initiative because she is 
anxious to a herself against charges of having either 
bullied or hoaxed Holland into the convention. 


“The Boers and the Empire” are the subject of a paper in 
‘the “Contemporary” by General Botha, who seems to have 


awakened rather late to the fact that he and his friends have 
made a mistake. The tightness of Continental purses has no 
doubt assisted their disillusionment. When they appealed to Mr. 
Chamberlain to reconsider certain parts of the Vereeniging 
agreement they had, he assures us, no thought of going behind 
that compact, and when the Colonial Secretary declared it to 
be impossible to extend more financial assistance to the Boers 
than the unprecedentedly generous terms conceded by Lord 
Kitchener, the Generals did not realise that what the Govern- 
ment could not do private philanthropy might. He paints a 
pitiable picture of the ruin which the Boers have to face, and 
thinks that memories of help withheld despite pressing needs 
and urgent appeals are certain to live long. That being so the 
Boers, we imagine, will not soon forget the indifference of their 
friends on the Continent. The article, we take it, is an attempt 
to recover the ground which the Boer Generals Jost by their 
Continental proclamations and peregrinations. Of more prac- 
tical, if of less sentimental importance is Sir Harry Johnston’s 
consideration in the “Nineteenth Century” of the Native 
Labour Question in South Africa. The lack of labour, as Mr. 
F. H. P. Creswell points out in the “National”, is no new 
element in the industrial situation, and if Sir Harry Johnston’s 
estimate of the possibilities is correct it is likely to become 
more acute as the country settles down to business. He 
reckons that not thousands but millions of natives will be 
required to work the mines, and there are not more than 
500,000 natives available between the Zambesi and the Cape. 
Employers must therefore turn to the region between the 
Zambesi and the White Nile, and he gives some very valuable 
hints based on his intimate knowledge of the people concerned, 
as to the way in which the Central African native must be 
treated. There must be no attempt permanently to transplant 
natives from the north to the south. They would never settle 
down far away from their homes and they would be an un- 
desirable addition numerically to the black population in South 
Africa. An article of special African interest, though not 
concerned with South Africa, is Sir H. M. Stanley’s in the 
“ Fortnightly ” on new aspirants for African fame—-those who 
have “the special moral and physical aptitudes for research in 
this old yet new continent”. The age of the explorer and 
the pathfinder is past. “For the future the gold medals are 
reserved for the scientists, and the master in African ethnogeny 
has a rare chance to win a fame that will be loud and lasting’. 

Three important articles arising out of the Boer war are 
Lord Denman’s in the “ Nineteenth Century” on the War 
Office and Remounts; Lieut.-Col. Younghusband’s in the 
“Monthly” on Horsemen of the Future; and Major Arthur 
Griffiths’ in the “Fortnightly” on the Critics of the War 
Office. Whilst Lord Denman complains of being still in the 
dark as to who were the men responsible for “vital errors”, 
Major Griffiths chivalrously, if not very convincingly, demands 
an ample amende to officers and others who have been “ mis- 
judged, miscalled, misapprehended”. “ Misfortunes, insepar- 
able from war, the most chanceful and formidable business in 
which mankind can be engaged, have been magnified, fine 
deeds far outreaching and outnumbering them have been 
dwarfed and overlooked.” Lieut.-Col. Younghusband protests 
against the assumption that the day of cavalry is over and 
makes some suggestions which, coming from an expert like 
himself, should be useful in considering the horseman of the 
future. With all his shortcomings, it is interesting to have the 
opinion that “the British trooper rides better than any soldier 
on the Continent,” but to ride well is not the only qualification 
necessary to the cavalryman, or the infantryman turned horse- 
man. 

In the “Fortnightly”, A Dissident Liberal complains that 
the Education Bill is a reversion to Toryism, and sighs for 
an opportunity to be given to the Liberal-Unionists of recon- 
sidering their position. “ Mr. Chamberlain’s determination to 
support sectarian schools for South African reasons has”, he 
says, “ensured the passage of the Education Bill”. “ Black- 
wood’s” “ Musings Without Method” deal caustically with the 
nonconformist conscience, which is “as flexible as indiarubber ”. 
In the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. Harold Gorst, drawing we 
suppose upon the reminiscences of his father, whose services 
to his party he assures his readers have not been ade- 
quately rewarded, begins the story of the Fourth party and 
its methods of improving Gladstonian measures. In the same 
review Mr. Lionel Phillips denounces municipal trading “as 
the worst of all conceivable monopolies—a community through 
its elected representatives trading against itself”. The editorial 
article in the “Monthly” is a wholesome logical corrective of 
the anti-Imperial views of Mr. Bourassa’s two articles in pre- 
vious issues on the French Canadian. The “Monthly”, the 
“ Fortnightly”, “ Blackwood ” and the “ Contemporary ” devote 
articles to the art and achievements of Emile Zola. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Aus der Triumphgasse: Lebenskizzen. By Riccarda Huch. 
Leipzig : Eugen Diederichs. 1902. M. 5. 

We congratulate Fraulein Huch on the creation of a work 

of genius. It deals with the sufferings and superstitions, 

the comedies and tragedies of an. world alley entered 
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by a triumphal arch. The nameless ancient city near the 
sea with its “Roman quarter” is presumably Trieste. The 
atmosphere is one of antique tradition confronted by a worn, 
rebellious, passionate, cunning poverty. The style is gentle, 
pensive and graphic ; it fits its theme like a glove, and it 
appeals to sentiment and sympathy instead of, as so often nowa- 
days, to gush and sentimentality. Moreover, it is pervaded by 
a strong sense of laughter as well as of tears. It is long since 
we have risen from reading any book so genuinely moved and 
convinced as by that before us. 

A young man of fortune comes into chance ssion of a 
medizeval house in what has become a sordid quarter. He 
gradually grows interested in the strange and squalid lives 
around him, and is led to exclaim, “ The pagans must have en- 
joyed more real happiness than we do, for they reared these 

uge arches of triumph. Our war is with wretchedness which 
is always overcoming us, and that is why ovr triumphal bow is 
in heaven”. He instals a shrewd, sturdy, superstitious, half- 
heathen woman, with a family of tragical children, to collect his 
rents. ‘“ Farfalla” is a most original type. Her poor, crippled 
son Riccardo, who is the real hero of the medley, aspiring 
and sickly, limps through the scene Playing his Harmonica ” 
which the police wrest from him. e have read few more 
genuinely pathetic scenes than the account of his inevitable 
death, and the stoical sorrow of his heartbroken mother who 
still brings him flowers after he has gone, just as another of the 
characters, after her mother’s end, persisted in placing water 
outside the door “for the poor soul to drink: but if you want 

r souls to drink”, comments Farfalla, “ you should mix red 
wine with the water ; she is too stingy forthat”. A whole pro- 
cession of lawless lovers, downtrodden but always resurgent 
humanity, passes before us: Gambling, drink, crime, misery, 
despair, but through them all the golden threads of courage, 
self-sacrifice, unconscious aspiration, shrewd good humour, and 
a humorous sense of it. And the dreams of these people are 
as weird as their waking lives. One is especially beautiful. 
It occurs after Riccardo’s end. “The woman with the beautiful 
eyes said ‘Last night I dreamed I walked through a narrow 
gorge between-high rocks reaching to heaven, and afar off | 
held Riccardo coming to meet me. I was in no way 
astonished, only surprised that he had no crutches. I kept 
thinking, how can he walk without his crutches? And suddenly 
he stood before me—it seemed to me that he looked larger— 
and he asked “ How ismother?” I answered, she is still wait- 
ing for you ; and almost before I had spoken, he had passed 
by’.” But perhaps the most striking figure is that of the 
iest Jurewitsch. He has been born a foundling and adopted 

y atrader. Aristocratic by nature to the finger-tips, cold by 
temperament yet enthusiastic for ideals, proud yet dutiful, 
scornful of the canaille around him that he strives in vain to 
reclaim, he is always yearning for an admiration that he attracts 
without answering, for a goal he may not reach, for a fervent 
faith he cannot inwardly feel, for a recognition that fails him. 
He is forced to quit his cure, by the scandals of his strange 
gipsy-like half sister Galanta, and the terrors of his horrible 
half brother, Torquato, He too fades away with the rest : and 
not the least irony in this sad but ennobling book is its curious 
climax of disillusion at the close, with its excuse by the author. 
Farfalla who should have been so grateful betrays her trust 
and turns out as self-seeking and callous to her benefactor as 
the rest. But, after all, he moralises, what can you expect 
from hunger-ridden, feverous, gold-coveting, sorrow-degraded, 
superstition- haunted, law-hunted creatures? Put yourself in their 
place. Gratitude is a luxury for the well-to-do, and how seldom 
respectability itself indulges in it ! 


Lora’s Sommerfrische : Roman. By Karl von Perfall. Zweite 
Auflage. F.Fontane and Co. 1902. M. 4. 

This so-called “romance” has been much applauded in 
Germany. It sets out on the endless quest after woman’s 
“emancipation ” from “conventions”, and it does so not merely 
with the mingled earnestness and sensuality of Zola’s cruder bio- 
grams, but with considerable thoughtfulness and real psychologi- 
cal power. “ Direktor Wélflein” is a sort of miniature and pro- 
vincial, though unhappily married Faust. At a summer pleasure- 
Se Bl: resort when away from his family—he meets in the 

el a teacher in the girls’ school of Tannenberg where he is 
head of the gymnasium. His wife and daughters neither help 
nor love him ; he is a man of high ideals craving for sympathy. 
This the pensive, energetic and more or less innocent 
Lora frankly bestows. He plays the Cadenus to her Vanessa 
-——a réle dangerous for middle-aged scholars and ambitious 
—- even before the days of his reverence, Jonathan 
wift. A passionate attachment ensues, but the peculiarity of 
this superior intrigue is that from the outset, Lora craves for 
her hero’s happiness, harbours no idea that she is making any 
sacrifice, and simply realises the law of her being. They elope, 
full of high aspirations and begin life anew in Geneva. But 
Wiolfiein is more a pedant than the free-hearted idealist he 
fancies himself to be. Worshipper as he is of his Lora and 
all the fresh happiness both for them and for others that they 
think their union—for after his divorce they are married—wiil 
entail, he pines for his professor’s chair, craves a career, and 
regrets his “honour” mangled by the gossips. of his native 


nest. They fall in with queer associates—Russian-exiles, titled . 


and otherwise, a decadent millionaire with an “ odalisque”, 
and a luxurious lady of questionable character. She has a 
daughter, Anastasia, and the beneficent pair resolve to adopt,. 
rescue and educate the child. The scene shifts to Dresden, 
where Wilflein is driven to become the drudge of a military 
preceptor. His discontent and restlessness grow upon and 
enfeeble him ; but he is consoled by the tender reverence of 
the adopted Anastasia, and the delight in his own little son. 
Lora however, active practical and direct, who has always, if 
one reflects, under the many momentary phases that her affec- 
tion has taken, treated her elderly lover as the matron treats a 
bright but helpless schoolboy, applies herself to literature, and, 
with the exceptional luck attendant on “emancipated ” females 
in fiction, immediately springs into fame and name. This. 
piques Wélflein, who feels himself going under by contrast. 
He who had snatched this girl away from her quiet vocation 
and blameless home, and hoped to mould and inspire her life, 


is now but a querrulous vacillator, while she develops, pro-’ 


gresses, and directs. “Woman” is a refrain of this book, 
“woman, when once she has ceased to be a miss, is freer tham 
man”. Very free indeed, and eventually easy, Lora appears. 
She still nourishes her ideals and cherishes her dependants but 
she has ceased to reverence the man whose weakness she 
pities. The last act passes in Munich. Lora joins a high 
(if somewhat low) Bohemian club, and we are treated to many 
characters—or the want of them. They are always discussing 
free love, and one of them becomes enamoured of Lora. Poor 
old Faust, ignorant of “life” and aimless, takes to tippling, 
becomes reluctantly despised by Lora, and has to be cured in 


(Continued on page 592.) 
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Life Assurance 


Company 


THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY (Founded 1823) transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, 
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which affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
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London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000, 

The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS - - £171,628,843 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - - = - £21,000,000 
FUNDS IN HAND - = = £72,000,000 


These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 
THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD ‘A. McCURDY, President. © 


Established 1843. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 

teed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom 
16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Mi 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381, 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2&3 The Sanctuary, Westminater, 8. W. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Total Funds exceed £4,993,482. 
Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™, Table, 
th 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(Founpep 1806.) 
50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Invested Funds ee - £2,408 651 | Bonuses Declared .. 784,000 
Annual Income | Paid .. 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£312,582 divided in 1898. £299, 601 carried forward to 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


GUARANTEED 5% INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


All kinds of Lire Assurance, LeaseHotp REDEMPTION, and 
NuUITY PoviciEs issued. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
88 POULTRY, LONDON, E.c. 


Funds exceed - - - £2,595,000. 
Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the Modif Tontine, and Mortuary 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Proposals for Assurances now entertained for 
sums of £500 or upwards at ordinary 
Tabular Rates of Premium. 

Apply for Prospectus, and “*SIGNS OF THE TIMES,” to 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, :E,C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482, 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 
New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 
IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 


DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 


Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—#1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 1083 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Board of Directors. 
Deputy Chairman. 


Sir Anprew L om, Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Ratpx Woop Tuompson, K.C.B., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Henry Ripiey, Esq. 
as. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. Ropert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S.. 
HARLES Price, Esq. ALFrRep JAMES SHEPHEARD, "Esq. 


Double advan policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount: 
assured-one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death 


thereafter. 
‘Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 
Full Particulars and every information on application. 
Head Office—NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; x & r= King William Street, City, 
W Victoria Street, S.W.; 124 W 
10 Southwark and 168 Whitechapel Road, E. 
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a “home”. Lora who has hitherto preserved her self-respect, 
who fondly loves her own and carefully trains her adopted 
child, loses it, most unnaturally as we think, but most 
congenially with modern “realism”. Wé6lflein dies. Anas- 
tasia (the only nice character in the book) shy, thoughtful 
and religious has tended him and adored Lora whom she 
still imagined stainless. The volume ends with her happy 
marriage, and Lora’s agonised confession to Anastasia “I 
am a great sinner” to which Anastasia answers rather 
Pg po “It will be forgiven you for my sake ”.—Such 
is the -story’s outline. It is one more instance of that 
“naturalism” which is fast infusing German fiction. There 
is certainly in this instance a graphic grip of coarse and 
«ough-and-tumble life, and some elevation of sentiment in 
glaring contrast with the animalism (plain English for 
modern “ actuality”) of most of the persons. 


Der rote Hahn. Tragikomédie in vier Akten. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Achte Auflage. Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag. 
1901. M.2. 

Hauptmann’s last drama is very local. It concerns the low 
life of a “village” near Berlin—its cunning, its misery, its 
alliance with official and hypocritical pietism. The motive of 
the piece is arson in combination with jerry-building. The 
theme seems to us commensurate with the subtlety of the 
character analysis: and several of the figures—notably the 
impersonation of the Jewish enetieopiet, “Dr. Boxer”, seem 
to have no inevitable relation to the plot or movement. 
‘Perhaps the strongest part of the play is the third act with its 
keen satire of a narrow and bullying magistrate’s inquiry. We 
have only to compare this with answering passages in the 
works of our own Dickens, to observe the lower level of German 
‘humour. People here “laugh” at anything, notably the bray- 
ing of the village idiot, who through a spiteful intrigue has to 
bear the brunt of the act of which he is completely innocent. 
In the end, the old cobbler’s second wife—a blend of greed, 
slyness and good nature—dies before her sordid secret can be 
revealed: and we presume that our modern psychologists 
will be contented that her blunt, self-seeking husband is found 
anxiously scrutinising his own doubtful health at the crisis. 
The step-daughter with a t is a mere puppet and seems 
uncalled for. Altogether, though the execution is of course 
most able, this will not rank as a masterpiece. Redolent of, 
and complicated by dialect, like the “ eee ”, the perform- 
ance has no sort of universal appeal. It has been largely 
relished in many parts of Germany, but from its very conditions 
it will win no permanent acceptance in the rest of Europe. 


The Deutsche Rundschau for October comprises the begin- 
ning of a new novel by Ossip Schubin—-‘ Refugium Pecca- 
torum”, a paper by Dr. Schoen on the Reform of the Higher 
School System i in France, one on “ The Youth of Brahms” by 
Max Kalbeck, and another by Rudolf Lindau on Mount Athos. 
Altogether a strong, varied number. 


For This Week’s Books see page 594, 
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AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., &c. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 
Established over 60 Years. 


This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 
3,500 Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 


Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 
Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for ‘accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 

_ This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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ache, Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Caurtion.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 

Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CuLoropyne, that the story of the 

defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 

sworn to."—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

. Sold in bottles at xs, x}d., 2s. gd., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 

without the words J. Cottis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
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J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 
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READY NOVEMBER 4. 


WEEKLY: 


A JOURNAL OF LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
Edited by T. P. O’CONNOR. 


A Bright and Popular Paper for Men and 
Women. 

Modern education and modern prosperity have had their marked and certain 
influence upon the popular taste, and there is, to-day, a large section of the com- 
munity, heretofore satisfied with reading of a nondescript order, which now 
demands a publication of a higher and more definite character, handling human 
interests sympathetically and instructively. This need will be satisfied, the Editor 
thinks, by T.P.’s WEEKLY. 

The new publication will revive in all its original freshness and —— the 
well-known and widely-appreciated series of literary criticisms written by T. P. 
O'Connor under the heading 


“THE BOOK OF THE WEEK.” 


Choicest extracts from the latest literature, set forth in a manner bereft of literary 
technicality, will form an interesting feature, entitled “‘THE BEST BOOKS 
AND THEIR WRITERS.” 

The lighter and brighter fe will be , and will include : 


**T.P."S TALES FOR THE TIMES.” 

Special Articles on Live Subjects, The Wit and Wisdom of 
Children, ‘‘Laughter in the Provinces,” Afternoon Tea Talk, 
Art of Living,” 

Vivid and Practical Counsels on Everyday Matters, &e. 


A New Serial Story, 
“STELLA FRIGELIUS,” 
By RIDER HAGGARD. 


32 Pages. ONE PENNY. Of all Newsagents. 
Offices : TRAFALGAR BuiLpiIncs, LONDON, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


With 16 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. 
By GEORGE CALDERON. 


Re-Issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 
%_* Vols. 1. to 1V. will be ready in a few days, and Vols. V. to VIII. early in 
December. Particulars upon application, 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of “‘MIRANDA UF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
““THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. 


.—** Distinctly original ifi idea, Mr. Mason’s my By 
the thing that 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of ‘‘THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
From Punch :— 

pay my homage quite discreet 

But charming Peggy Ryle has cones 

My head, and captured me completely.” 

Spectator.— By the creation of Peggy Ryle Mr. Anthony Hope takes his place 
amongst the tribe of benefactors. This is no mean adhlercnann.end we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Anthony Hope on the feat of adding to the limited circle of 
characters in fiction one whom every right-minded reader would be honoured to have 
as an acquaintance and proud to own as a friend,” 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Pintoricchio (Bernardino di Betto of Perugia): His Life, Work and 
Time (Corrado Ricci. Translated from the Italian by Florence 
Simmonds). Heinemann. £5 55. net. 
Old English Masters Engraved by Timothy Cole (with Historical 
Notes by John C. Van Dyke). Macmillan. 42s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Edward Bowen: a Memoir (Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen). Longs 
mans. 12s. 6d. net. 
** English Writers of To-Day”:—Arthur Wing Pinero (Hamilton 
Fyfe). Greening. 35. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS Books. 

The Little White Bird (J. M. Barrie). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

The Lion of S. Mark (G. A. Henty), 3s. 6a. ; The Treasure of the 
Incas (G. A. Henty), 5s. ; Grit Will Tell (R. Stead), 2s. 6a. 
For the Red Rose (Eliza F. Pollard), 2s. 6d.; One of the 
Fighting Scouts (Captain F. S. Brereton), 5s5.; Two Merry 
Mariners (Stewart Orr and John Brymer), 6s. Blackie. 

Stories of Early British Heroes (C. G. Hartley). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Cape Cousins (E. M. Green). Gardner, Darton. 2s. 

The King’s Story-Book ; The Queen’s Story-Book ; The Prince’s 
Story-Book ; The Princess’ Story-Book—being Historical 
Stories Collected out of English Literature in Illustration of the 
Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen 
Victoria (Edited by George Laurence Gomme. Four vols.). 
Constable. 35. 6a. each. 

Sunday Reading for the Young, 1903. Gardner, Darton. 

The Spell of the Jungle (A. Perrin). Treherne. 35. 6d. 

In Search of the Wallypug (G. E. Farrow). Pearson. 55. 

Beautiful Joe’s Paradise (Marshall Saunders). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 

Hauff’s Fairy Tales. Dean. 2s. 6d. 

In the Days of His Power (Florence Witts), 1s. ; Lord Shaftesbury, 
Peer and Philanthropist (R. Ed. Pengelly), 1s.; The Little 
Brown House (Ada J. Graves), 1s.; The Sisters of Trenton 
Manse (Florence Witts), 1s. 6¢. S.S.U. 


FICTION. 
Downy V. Green (George Calderon). Smith, Elder. 35. 6d. 
Cecilia: a Story of Modern Rome (F. Marion Crawford). Macmillan 
6s. 


The Story of Mary Maclane (By Herself), 5s. ; The Book of Bally- 
noggin (L. Alexander), 6s.; The Haunted Major (Robert 
Marshall), 2s. 6@. ; The Crimson Wing (H. C. Chatfield-Taylor), 
6s. Grant Richards. 

Love and Louisa (E. Maria Albanesi). Sands. 6s. 

The Canon’s Daughter (W. B. Cooke). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

The Romance of Twin Daughters (R. St. J. Corbet) ; The Com- 
mandant (Ernest Glanville). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Tales About Temperaments (John Oliver Hobbes). Unwin. 2s. 6a. 


net. 

The Whole Difference (Lady Amabel Kerr). Sands. 5s. net. 

Robin Brilliant (Mrs. Henry Dudeney), 6s.; My Lady Nicotine 
(J. M. Barrie) ; 3s. 6¢@. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Lavender and Old Lace (Myrtle Reed). Putnam’s. 6s. 

Old Creole Days (G. W. Cable. ‘‘The Red Leather Series”). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net. 

How to Choose a Husband (Rosalie Neish); In the Spring Time of 
Love (Iza Duffus Hardy). Pearson. 6s. each. 

Compromised (Gertrude Warden and Harold E. Gorst). Greening. 
6s. 


Mrs. Craddock (W. S. Maugham). Constable. 6s, 


HIsTorY. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton 
(Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, Stanley Leathes). 
Vol. I.: The Renaissance. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 16s. net. 

The Papal Monarchy from Gregory the Great to Boniface XIII, 
590-1303 (‘*The Story of the Nations.” William Barry). 
Unwin. 55s. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Prime Minister 1710-1714 (E. S. 
Roscoe). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Recollections of a Diplomatist (Sir Horace Rumbold. 2 vols.). 
Arnold. 25s. net. 

An Officer’s Letters to his Wife during the Crimean War. With an 
Introductory Memoir of General Sir Richard Dennis Kelly; 
K.C.B. (By his Daughter Mrs. W. J. Tait). Stock. 6s. 


NATURAL HIsTorRY. 


Children’s Gardens (The Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil). Macmillan.  65s.. 
The Poetry of Plants (Hugh Macmillan). Isbister. 6s. 


REPRINTS, 
*¢ The World’s Classics” :—The Natural History of Selborne (Gilbert 
White) ; Gulliver’s Travels (Jonathan Swift), Grant Richards, 
Is. net each. 
‘The Novels of W. Harrison Ainsworth” :~ The Flitch of Bacon 
(Windsor Edition). Gibbings. 2s. 6d. net. 
Sense and Sensibility (Jane Austen). Macmillan. 2s. net. 


The Virginians (W. M. Thackeray. Three vols.). Dent. 9s. net. - 


ScHOOL Books. 
Latin Elegiacs and Prosody Rhymes for Beginners (C. H. St. L,. 
Russell). Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
Elementary Geometry (W. M. Baker and A. A. Bourne. Second 
Edition Revised). Bell. 2s. 6d. 


(Continued on page 596.) > 
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8 November, 1902, 


The Saturday Review. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on 
Monday next, NOVEMBER toth, 


THE LITTLE 
WHITE BIRD, 


J. M. BARRIE. 


Price 6s. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 


NEW FICTION. 
FUEL OF FIRE. By Tuorneycrort 


FOWLER. Illustrated. 6s. 


GLENGARRY DAYS. By Connor. 
HIS MAJESTY BABY. By [an Mac aren. 
A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. By Franx T. 


BULLEN. Illustrated. 6s. 


BYLOW HILL. By Georce W. Caste. 


Illustrated. 5s. 


ROBIN BRILLIANT. By Mrs. Dupenevy. 
THE UNNAMED. By Wutiam Le Quevx. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. By Amy Le 


FEUVRE. 6s. 


THE BELLS OF PORTKNOCKIE. 


By 
DAVID LYALL. 


BEHIND THE GRANITE GATEWAY. By 


W. SCOTT KING. 3s. 6d 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. 


By ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN. Illustrated.  §s. 


NEAR RELATIONS. By Avewine Serceanrt. 
NOT FOR CROWN OR SCEPTRE. By D. 


ALCOCK. 6s. 


DWELLERS IN THE MIST. By Norman 


MACLEAN. 6s. 


LAUDER AND HER LOVERS. By Deas 


CROMARTY. 


New Uniform Edition of J. us. BARRIE’S Works. 
3s. . each, 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

WHEN A MAN'S SINGLE. 
MY LADY NICOTINE. 


New Uniform Edition of IAN MACLAREN’S Works. 


3s. 6d. each. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
KATE CARNEGIE. 

THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
AFTERWARDS. 


LADS’ LOVE. By S. R. Crocxerr. New 
and Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
Crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL (Aticia AmueErst), Author 
of ‘‘A History of Gardening in England.” 


With Illustrations. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy Svo. 15s. net. 


SECOND EDITION REVISED. 
A COMMENTARY ON 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


sad Professor A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN. ‘THE CARTESIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By NORMAN SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘ ‘ Emergency Book ” :— 

‘* Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency k’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.’ 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘* Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI. 


Illustrated with Special Photographs. Price §s. 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. 


By S—— G——.. Price 1s, 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square,. 


Fleet Street, E. Cc. 
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FROM 


Mr. MURRAY’S List of New Books 


SOME XVilith CENTURY MEN 
OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN, 
sometime Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his 
Son, Warwick Etwin. 

Vol. IL.—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 

Vol. IIL—STERNE—FIELDING—GOLDSMITH — GRAY — BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON. 

With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


[Just out. 


PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. The 
Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S., and his Letters from the 
Marquis of Dalhousi Edited by GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., LL.D., 
formerly India Correspondent of the Times, and Editor of the Friend of India. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week. 


FISHING and SHOOTING. By Sypvey 


BUXTON, M.P. With Illustrations by ArcHI1BALD THORBURN. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS: 


or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship “‘ Investigator.” 
By A. ALCOCK, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. [Ready next week. 


ASPECTS of the JEWISH QUES- 


TION. By “A QUARTERLY REVIEWER.” With Map. Demy 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE SAILING of the LONG-SHIPS, 


and other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Admirals 
All,” “ The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


Ready next week—a New Novel by 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
entitled 
MOTH AND RUST. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Monthly Record and Review. 
No. 400 for NOVEMBER. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 

INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS UNDER THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 

THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIP SCHEMES. 

BOGUS DEGREES. 

THE GERMAN SCHOOL IN JOHANNESBURG. 

THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. W. J. Dobbs, M.A 

THE SEPTEMBER LONDON MATRICULATION. 

MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. Margaret Tuke, 

NOTES ON THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 

IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 

A LITTLE PUPIL OF ST. DENIS. 


Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, F.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Elementary Applied Mechanics (F. Alexander and A. W. Thomson). 
Macmillan, 21s. 
Age and Old Age: a Handbook and Guide to the Care of Old Age in 
Health and in Disease (David Walsh). Everett and Co. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 

Lay Sermons (Earl Russell). Burleigh. 2s. 6d. : 

A Concise Bible Dictionary Based on the Cambridge Companion to 
the Bible. Clay. Is. net. 

The Founders of Christianity (Rev. James Cranbook. New Edition). 
Williams and Norgate. 35. 6d. 

The Religion of Plutarch: a Pagan Creed of Apostolic Times (John 
Oakesmith). Longmans. 65s. net. 

The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland (Heinrich Zimmer). Nutt. 
35. 6d. net. 
Hail! Full of Grace (M. M. Loyola), 5s.; An Apology for the 
Religious Orders (Saint Thomas Aquinas). 6s. net. Sands. 
The Death of Christ: Its Place and Interpretation in the New 
Testament (James Denney). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

The Education of Christ (W. M. Ramsay). Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. 

The Gospel MSS. (J. P. Holah). Brimley Johnson. Is. net. 

The Crown of Science : the Incarnation of God in Mankind (A. Morris 
Stewart. Third Edition). Melrose. 35. 6d. 

Faith Found in London : being a Relation of the Strange Adventures 
of Count Marco Caradori. Burns and Oates. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Two African Trips, with Notes and Suggestions on Big Game Pre- 
servation in Africa (Edward North Buxton). Stanford. 15s. net. 


VERSE. 

Que Scripsi : a Book of Verse (Francis H. Butler). Sands. 55. net. 

Some Songs and Verses (Edmund Waller). The Pear Tree Press. 55s. 

The Collected Poems of Samuel Waddington. Bell. 5s. net. 

A Hermit of Carmel and, Other Poems (George Santayana). Brimley 
Johnson. 6s. net. 

The Sonnets of a Platonist: a Sequence (Jesse Berridge). Brimley 
Johnson. 35. 6d. net. 

Australian Echoes, including the Corroboree and Other Poems (John 
Mathew). Melville and Mullen. 2s. 6d. net. 

In the Bush Shade (Henry Lambert). London: 5 Tudor Street. 
5s. and 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Auto Da Fé and Other Essays. Longmans, §s. 

Christmas, Its Origin and Associations ((W. F. Dawson). Elliot 
Stock. 10s. 6d. net. ' 

Encyclopedic Dictionary, The (Part I.). Cassell. 6d. net. 

Iris (Arthur W. Pinero). Heinemann. Is. 6d. 

Labour and Capital (Edited by John P. Peters). Putnams. 6s. 

Land Defence, The Principles of, and their Application to the Con- 
ditions of To-day (Captain H. F. Thuillier), Longmans. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Latter Day Parables (Courtenay Thorpe). Brimley Johnson. 

Life and Love Letters, The, of a Dwarf: being the Memoirs of the 
Celebrated Dwarf Joseph Boruwlaski (Written by Himself. 
Edited by H. R. Heatley). Isbister. 35. 6d. net. 

Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine (W. Carew Hazlitt.. Popular 
Edition). Stock. 15. 6d. net. 

**Queen Cookery Books, The” :—Series XI: Bread, Cakes, and 
Biscuits. Horace Cox. Is. 

Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq. (Sir John E. 
Eardley-Wilmot, Bart. Sixth Edition). Everett and Co. 6s. 

Shakespeare Cyclopedia, The, and New Glossary (John Phin). 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 

Social Germany in Luther’s Time: Being the Memoirs of Bartholo- 
mew Sastrow (Translated by Albert D. Vandam} Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tolstoi as Man and Artist: with an Essay on Dostoievski (Dmitri 
Merejkowski). Constable. 6s, net. 

War, The Moral Damage of (Walter Walsh). Brimley Johnson. 


6d. net. 
Ziffern-Grammatik welche mit Hilfe der Wirterbiicher ein mechanisches 
- Ubersetzen aus einer Sprache in alle anderen erméglicht. 
(Von Wilhelm L. Rieger), Graz: Verlagsbuchhandlung 


“Styria.” M.4. 


‘REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The Empire Review, 


Is. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The School World, 6d. ; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; The Century 
Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Journal ot 
Theological Studies, 3s. 6¢.; Temple Bar, 1s. ; Macmillan’s 
Magazine, 1s.; The Windsor Magazine, 6d.; The English 
Illustrated Magazine, 6¢.; The House, 6¢.; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6@.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
National Review, 2s. 6¢. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 3f. ; La Revue (Ancienne Revue des Revues), 
1f.30; Mercure de France, 2f.25; Lippincott’s, 25c.; Das 
Litterarische Echo, M.4; The Punjab Educational Journal 
(August), 4 rupees ; Deutsche Rundschau, M.1 ; Baily’s Maga- 
zine of Sports and Pastimes, 1s. ; The Agnostic. Annual, 6d. ; 
The United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; 
The imag byw 6d. ; The Captain, 6d. ; The Wide World 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Sunday Magazine, 6d. ; Good Words, 6d. ; 


Parents’ Review, 6¢. ; The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Musical . 


Times, 4a. ; Crampton’s |Magazine, 6d.; The Antiquary, 6d. ; 

The Genealogical Magazine, 1s. ; The Shrine, 1s.; The Geo- 

— Journal, 2s.; The Law Magazine and Review, 55. ; 
urrent Literature, 25c. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 
L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 
Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 


Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How t> Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. Bennett, B.A. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post s. rod. 

Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, ing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrang of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study rie ig Reference, and an 

extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 

ay | M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 


7s. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs : Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s, 6d., by post 2s. od. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Warson, Assistant Curator of the 

: I ic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s , by post ss. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time 
with their value. By the late Coronet W. STEWART THORBURN. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grurper, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 10s. rod, 


s, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 

the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 

ition. By “ PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by HuGu Datziet. 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Co'lection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. a — Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 29 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 

Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third 
Fditien. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. sd. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GrorGe ScHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 38., by post £3 5s. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 

well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 

H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 

Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 

Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” ‘* Insects 

Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 

1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. od. 


Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. RavENscROFT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with general ana Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 

. J. May. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 

Library Manval, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library. and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. StaTer, 
Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuitmore Jones. Illustrated. 
Series I. 39 games; Series II. 3¢ games ; Series III. 33 games; Series IV. 
7 games; Series V. 30 games. , in paper, 1s., by post 1s. 2d. The five 
together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d n full leather, solid gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d., by post 11s. bd. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Macrean, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d.; by 
post 2s. rod. 

Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification- Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Westopy. 
Beautrfully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price rss. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 
A-1; Vol. IT. 1-Z.) 

Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Stater, Author 
of “Library Manual,” “ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 104, 

Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and samo Natural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montacu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs Irwin, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifuliy Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d., by post 12s. rod. 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as ‘‘ Scientific Whist ” and 
‘Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. Mrtrose. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, 2nd how to Play it 
Successfuily. With Illustrative Hands printed in Cclours. By ° 
Mexrose. In cloth gilt, price 3s. od., by post 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt 
top, :s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 
and ‘Sn i for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. 

H.J.S. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. KONODY. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 
1so other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist's Work. With Cover 
Title-page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 
*.* Also 100 Lage Doge Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio. 
printed in red and black throughout, £6 €s. net. i 
“* A charming and sumptuous book.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Fcap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. 


DAVIES, M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 
“ It is by far the best took on Frans Hals which exists in English and probably 
the most comprehensive that exists in any language.”—7imes. 
“‘ Mr. Davies’s large and handsome volume doesat last full justice to the Haarlem 
painter. Indeed, nothing approaching it in completeness has yet been published. 
The author knows his subject through and through.” —Standard. 


Ready Immediately. 
NEW WORK BY MR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Appendices, by JOHN 
HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., Author of the “ Life of Napoleon I.” In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. net. With numerous Illustrations and Portraits from Contem- 
porary Paintings and Engravings. 


Second Edition. Two vols. large post 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. In- 


cluding New Materials from the Brit'sh Official Records. By JOHN 
HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With many Maps and Plans and numerous Illustrations from contemporary 
paintings, rare prints and engravings, medals, &c. ; also a Facsimile Letter of 
. Napoleon. 
“To say that Mr. J. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet published: 
is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task n nee 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 2 Photo- 
gravure Plates and about go other lilustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume ¢ productions of a number of pictures which have never 
been photographed before, and are only known (if at all) through engravings. 
“Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to write a life 
of Sir Joshua. For he has not merely ample leisure and the personal friendship 
of the owners of some of the painter's best pictures, but fine taste and intimate 
kaowledge of the various branches of art. He has assuredly produced a delightful 
book, brimful of facts, clear in expression, restrained and sane in judgment.” 
Morning Post. 


SECOND SERIES. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 
ITALIAN ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. Second Series. With 
42 Illustrations. 

Contents.—Alessio Baldovinetti—The Caen Sposalizio—An Unpublished Master- 
piece by Filippino Lippi— An Altarpiece by Girol da C. The Drawings 
of Andrea Mantegna—The British Museum “ Raphael” Cartoon—A Word for 
Renaissance Churches—Certain Unrecognised Paintings by Masolino—Rudiments 
of Connoisseurship. 


Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Lancton Dovctas. 


New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 


** This book is a model of sound and independent judgment, and a good book in 
every way,” — Times. 


Post 8vo. 5s net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By ROBERT C. WITT. With 35 Illustrations. 


“Mr. Witt sets forth all the grounds of art-criticism for the mere spectator; 
whereby a realy intelligent enjoyment of a good F ang on! may replace the con- 
ventional admiration which is so apt to produce the familiar ailment known as 
the ‘gallery headache’...... the careful reading of Mr. Witt’s admirable book 
should for ever dispel this melancholy state of mind, and one would gladly make 
it the indispensable preliminary to a continental tour. The usefulness of the 
book is doubled by the excellent es of a judicious selection of really 

t pictures, from Giotto and Van Eyck through Raphael, Rembrandt, and 
Geleaques to Corot and Mr. Whistler, with which its teachings are ee. 
ilot, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


®,* Also a tall Paper Edition on Japanese Vellum, 125 copies only, 21s. net. 


London: GEORGE BELL.& SONS, York Street, Covent Garden.. 
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The Saturday Review. 


8 November, 1902 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE REV. WALTER 
A. ERRINGTON. AND A SELECTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF 

H. J. GURDON-REBOW, Eso. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 17, at 1 o'clock i luabl 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
EVERY EVENING. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


precisely, 

BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, includin ° poee of the Library of the Rev. 
‘Walter A. Errington—a Portion of the salen Li of a gentleman—and a 

ion from the Library of Hector John Gurdon Re , Esq., ee a 
of Incunahula—Early Printed Books with Woodcuts—a MS. Mi of 
Bursfeld use—MSS. of the Psalter, R. Lully Glanville—Two Books from the 
‘oreign s~a fine copy of the Thi iio espeare—scarce Pamphlets o' 
the Seventeenth Century, and Standard Modern Books in the various branches of 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A SMALL COLLECTION OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
. ‘W.C., on TUESDAY, November 18, at 1 o'clock precisely, a small 
‘Collection of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including Incunabula and other fine 
imens of the Early Continental Presses— Books relating to America—Liturgical 
Literature—Woodcut Books and Books printed on Vellum—Old Herbals—Works 
on Gartlening—Italian and French Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


hy 


THE VALUABLE SERIES OF ROMAN COINS, THE PROPERTY OF 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 19, and Two Following Days, at 

a o'clock precisely, the important Series of ROMAN COINS, in Gold, Silver and 
Bronze, the property of M. E. Bizot, Keeper of the local Museum at Vienne (Isére). 
May be wiewed two days prior. Catalogues, illustrated with 1x autotype plates, 
may be had, price 1s. each. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


‘Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and prom offered for 
Sale. Packing ond Removal for. Valuations fox Probate 


or other 


purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
Tam, ond 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
are for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AM AN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 


Now Ready. Post free on application. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


LD MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS.—For disposal 


ivately, a number of old engravings, chiefly ladies’ portraits of the 

Reynolds schoo! and coloured prints of the same’period, all in good condition and 

genuine, . May be seen by appointment but cannot be sent on approval, Write 
Engravings,’ c/o WiLLINGs, 162 Piccadilly, London, W. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 
GD; L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 


Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to t, Sevenoaks. 
— mont, near Seven Prospectus on 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 

Principal, Otiver McEwan. 
The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Léoyd’s ‘News. 
Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


MARLBOROUCH COLLECE. 


ECEMBER 3rd and 4th, 1902. . Examination for 

teen Foundation Scholarshi; 1 

cl en. Also = per aoum) confined 
Sons lergymen wi ve served five years as haplains 

in India, ’ Apply to the. Bursar. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. ArTHUR W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 8th, at 3. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Emit Paur. 
Vocalist—Miss Muriet Foster. 

Solo Violin—Mons. Ysayve. 


Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d., and 1s. (unreserved), of RosEerT 
Newman, Manager, Queen's Hall. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week : 


The Rey. CANON BARNETT. 


LA REYVUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. Richement illustrés. 


Directeur: JEAN Finot. 


XIIe ANNEE, 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. 


Au pots de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d’u# an pour LA REVUE, ricHement 
ILLUST 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car **LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARcEY); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l'esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats). _ 

Revue parait Ze rer e¢ Je 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par lew plus grands noms francaia et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, dernitres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. . 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de ps ag 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, es, 


vell etc. 
Les — goivent de nomb primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
Spectus. 
On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l'étrangers 


chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£ 4s 4, 


One Year ... — ne 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immedéately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Che Imperial. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the Saturpay Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 
‘To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“Dgar S1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
‘1am commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
-edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
‘for His Majesty's acceptance. 


Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


“Yours faithfully, — 


** Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”— London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. | The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Brecon and its Beacons. | The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
‘Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 

Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. | 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


brilliant book.” —T7he Times. Particularly good.”—Academy 
“* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LONDON By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. |. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Pxkris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


THE 


GOLD FIELDS 
SOUTH 


LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL: 
Ordinary =  £2,000,000 
Preference = - £1,250,000 
First Mortgage Debentures £450,000 


Heap OFFice ... 8 Otp Jewry, Lonpon, E.C. 


BRANCH OrFices ... Paris; JOHANNESBURG. 


Chairman, LORD HARRIS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary 

General Meeting of the Consolidated Gold 
Fields of South Africa, Limited, will be held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
on Wednesday, November 12th, 1902, at noon. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
June 30th, 1902, states that the realised net profit 
on the operations of the Company, after deducting 
Debenture Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance 
to credit of £893,585 1s. 3d., out of which the divi- 
dend on the Preference Shares, taxes, and a further 
estimated amount io respect of losses due to the war, 
have been provided, leaving £663,721 16s. 6d., which, 
with the amount brought forward from the last year, 


| viz., 41,512,205 118. 7d., is available for dividends. 


At the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, 
which will be held on the 12th proximo, the Directors 
will recommend that a cash dividend at the rate of 
25 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, be paid on 
the 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares, amounting to £ 500,000, 
leaving 41,675,927 8s. 1d. to be carried forward to the 
credit of the current year’s Profit and Loss Account. 

In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the 
Company’s Share Investments (apart from any appre- 


| ciation in value on properties and ventures) show on 


current market prices a further large unrealised profit. 
' The Report and Accounts will be in the hands of the 
Shareholders on Monday, November 3rd. 

Copies of the Report, containing full information as 
to the Company’s position, Balance-Sheet and Accounts, 
and Reports by the Joint Managers and Superintend- 
ing Engineer, have been issued to Shareholders, and 
application for Copies can be made at the Company’s 
Offices in. London and Paris. 


By Order, 
JAMES C. PRINSEP, 


H. L. SAPTE, 
Joint Secretaries 


_ November rst, 1902. 
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8 November, 1902 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
SIR HORACE RUMBOLD'S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Rart., G.C.B., G,C.M.G., 
formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. © 2 vols. With Portrait. 5s. net. 
MORNING Post. —“' Every chapter of this notable book abounds in 
graphic sketches of famous men.” 

TANDARD.—‘‘ Our late Ambassador at Vienna, by the two volumes 
published to-day, has added to the gaiety of nations. His capital 
stories, pointedly told, his penetrating observations upon European 
Courts and society, and the side-lights on history, with which the 
— abounds, are very far from leaving trifling impressions behind 

em. 


** You reach the end and wish he’d just begun. 
This Brook of laughter in a Field of fun.”—PUNCH. 
MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 

By CHARLES. _H. BROOKFIELD. With Portrait. Demy 8vo..14s. net. 

TimEs.—‘* Mr. Brookfield is famous as a story-teller, and he puts 
his anecdotes into print with almost.as much point as he relates them 
by word of mouth.” 

St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE.—‘‘ For genuine entertainment of the most 
varied and comprehensive kind it would be hard to equal Mr. Brook- 
field's Reminiscences.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—** Altogether ‘ Brookie.’” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 
By the Hon.. GEORGE PEEL.. Demy 8vo. 12. 6d. net. 

MORNING” ADVERTISER.—‘* No one of intelligence can read it 
without pleasure and profit as well.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. ** We cordially congratulate Mr. Peel on a 
valuable contribution to modern political history.” 

MORNING Post.—‘‘ Mr. Peel does a public service, for his volume 
fills a remarkable gap in English literature.” 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND 
THEIR INHABITANTS. 


By THOMAS W. WEBBER, late Forest Su ‘or for the North-West Provinces, 
and ty Conservator of Forests in the Central Provinces aud Gorakhpur. 
Demy 8vo. wich Maps, 12s. 6d. ‘net. . 


LONDON BIRDS. 
By T. DIGBY PIGOTT, C.B. With Ph Illustrations. 
St. JAmEs’s GAzETTE.—‘‘ A delightful work. With admirable 
illustrations.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION of the CAUCASUS. 


By D. W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club. With Numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. post 4to. 21s. net. 
NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE 
WAR, 1804-1814. 


By DONAT H. O'BRIEN, Captain, R.N. With Photogravure Ilustrations. 
ek » Handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 
Cloth, 6s. 


MoRNING LEADER.—‘‘ A very clever and amusing book.” 
YORKSHIRE: Post.—‘* We think this book is the work of an actress ; 
yo is an unmistakeable flavour of the genuine article about the 
letters.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
MR. RICHARD BAGOT'S 
DONNA DIANA. 
By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of “Casting of Nets.” 6s. 

ScotsMAN. —‘‘ A brilliant and charming romance.” 

TIMEs. -‘‘ Zhe book, for many reasons, is a fine one.” 

‘ Mr, Bagot tells his story admirably.” 
. YORKSHIRE Post.—‘‘ The book is ome that proves how steadily 
Mr. Bagot’s reputation is advancing.” 


WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER. 
By CHARLES EDDY. 3s. ¢d. 
Daity Express.—‘'A merry little story of the Stock Exchange 
and love which will provide a capital evening’s amusement for the 
weary stockbroker—or the weary anybody else.” 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author of ‘Cynthia's Way,” &c. 6s, 


DULCINEA. A Sporting Novel. 
By EYRE HUSSEY. 6s. : 

SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ A book to be commended to the jaded 
reader in search of invigoration and refreshment.” . 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. 
By CHRISTINE SETON. 6s. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


< 


PINTORICCHIO 
(Bernardino di Betto of Perugia), 
His Life, Work, and Times. 

By CORRADO RICCI. Translated by Frorence Simmonps. 


With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and many. other Full-page and Text 
‘ Illustrations, «t vol. large imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to. Zt; 58. net. 
*,* Also 80 Sets with Duplicate Plates on India paper, £10 108. net ; and 30 
Sets with Triplicate Plates on Japanese and on India Paper. £21 net, all sold. 


THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA. 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, 
Author of ‘“‘ Where Black rules White—Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some in 
Colour) from Drawings by J. G. Mitvais, and a large number of IIlustrations 
from Photographs, 1 vol. ht 1s, net. 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from Original Sketches by 
‘ the Authoress. | 1 vol. 10s. net. 
The Morning Post.— Her sketches with pen and pencil are as lively and genial 
as they are spontaneous and unsophisticated.’ 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. 
By SENOR PEREZ TRIANA. 
With an Introduction by R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM, and a Map. 1 vol. 6s, 


The 7imes.—“ Sefior Triana writes well, and bis narrative of his trip is that of a 
modest, observant, nature-loving traveller.” 


JEANNE D’ARC, Maid of Orleans, 


DELIVERER OF. FRANCE, 

Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as attested on 
oath, and set forth in the original documents. 
Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. 
With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. 15s. net ; postage, 5d. 
The 7imes.—‘ Mr. Douglas Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in her 

true colours. Whoever wishes to understand the Maid will find this book his 
most satisfactory resource.” 
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